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News of the League 


Use of New League Name Delayed 


Assumption of the new name, Na- 
tional Civic League, which was over- 
whelmingly approved by officers and 
members, has been delayed by the dis- 
covery that a group using that name a 
generation ago had never formally re- 
linquished it. 

A diligent search has failed to locate 
any of the five persons who incorporated 
the name on December 29, 1922, with 
the New York Secretary of State. Per- 
sons who had known of them years ago 
expressed the belief that none of the five 
was still living. 

This, in the opinion of lawyers and 
state officials, will make it impossible to 
obtain the voluntary dissolution of the 
old corporation, even though it appar- 
ently has not been actively in operation 
for years. The League has been advised 
that the probably necessary course will 
be to obtain an amendment to the law 
governing non-profit membership cor- 
porations to provide for periodic proof 
of continuing existence and for the elim- 
ination of those which fail to present 
such proof. 

Discovery of the technical existence 
of the old National Civic League came 
as a surprise to the League’s attorneys, 
who had checked directories, records 
and other sources during the prepara- 
tion of legal steps. The United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue lists no 
National Civic League in any state and 
the New York State Department of Wel- 
fare has received none of the reports 
required of non-profit organizations 
which engage in fund raising. 

Action to change the League’s name 


(Continued on page 55) 


Its CIVIC Review! 


With this issue, the NationaL Mu- 
NICIPAL REVIEW becomes the NATIONAL 
Civic Review. 

Although, as explained in the adjoin- 
ing column, it will not be possible to 
change the name of the National Mu- 
nicipal League at this time, it was de- 
cided that the limitations of the word 
“municipal” in the League's official 
periodical can be dispensed with. 

The policies and format of the maga- 
zine will continue as heretofore. 

The National Municipat Review 
was established in 1912 as a quarterly, 
was published as a bimonthly from 
January 1917 through March 1919 and 
became a monthly in May 1919. Since 
1942 the August issue has been omitted. 
Three national journals have been con- 
solidated with the Review at various 
times—Equity in 1919, the Short Ballot 
Bulletin in 1920, and the Proportional 
Representation Review in 1932. 

Establishment of an official periodi- 
cal of the League had been discussed 
as early as the first meeting of the 
Board of Delegates in May 1894, and 
the question was considered at many 
subsequent meetings, but it was not un- 
til 1911 that a special committee recom- 
mended that it be started at once. 

The current change in name some- 
what belatedly carries out a recommen- 
dation of the Survey Committee of 1918, 
which commented in its report: 

“Successful circulating managers tell 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Visitors Ask Why Americans Organize 


Visitors from many foreign countries 
have come to League headquarters in 
the Carl H. Pforzheimer Building in re- 


cent months. Among them were gov- 
ernment officials, educators, students 


and researchers. 


India was represented by four 
Luchnow University professors, Miss 
Shraddha Kumari, P. N. Masaldan, 


Vijay N. Shukla and D. P. Singh, and 
a newspaper editor. Ishwarchandra Jain 
of Indore City. 

Visitors from Yugoslavia included 
three government officials and an edu- 
cator. They were: Stanko S. Grozdanic, 
union delegate; Veljko Palsaj, chief, 
Bureau of Security of Executive Coun- 
cil; Radomir Urosezic, chief, Law 
Administration Department, Executive 
Council; and Rupko Godec, professor. 

Two visitors came from Iran: Mor- 
teza Abouzar. director of the Bureau of 


Municipalities, and Naghi Saheb- 
Ghalam, government inspector. 
Two were from Bolivia: Jesus 


Parades, student, and Luis Knandt, pro- 
fessor. 

Other international guests were: Arne 
F. Leemans, assistant secretary general, 
International Union of Local Authori- 
ties; Henry Glissman, mayor of Pinne- 
berg. Germany: Israel Reinuss, assistant 
governor, Ramat-Gan, Israel: Simeon 
Agustin, training specialist, The Philip- 
pines; Ton That Trach, national civil 
service director, South Viet-Nam:; Jean- 
time Hefting. city official, The Nether- 


| 


lands; and Suhayp Derbil, former presi- 
dent, Turkish Municipal League, 
Turkey. 

Most foreign visitors sought to learn 
about how citizens organize to improve 
government. Visitors are frequently sur- 
prised to learn that the League is a pri- 
vately sponsored organization, having 


A. F. Leemans Henry Glissman 


no governmental ties, which puzzles 
those visiting this country for the first 
time. 


Displays Old Manuscript 


The manuscript of an Elizabethan 
ballad quoted by Shakespeare in “Much 
Ado About Nothing” has been put on 
display at Yale University after its dis- 
covery by James M. Osborn, adviser in 
seventeenth century manuscripts to the 
Yale Library. who is also a member of 
the League’s Council. 

Mr. Osborn attributes the poem, 
which begins, “The God of love that 
sits above. and knows me, and knows 
me.” to William Elderton, a popular 
poet of Elizabethan times. 


Ralph W. Conant, of the League staff, confer- 
ring in the Murray Seasongoeod Library with 
Morteza Abouzar, director of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipalities, and Naghi Saheb-Ghalam, govern- 
ment inspector, both of Iran. 
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Editorial Comment 


Trust in State Government 


HERE is increasing awareness of 

the need to modernize state con- 
stitutions, an awareness that would 
swell to a crescendo of demand if 
some public relations genius could 
find the way to show the citizenry 
how urgent is the need. 

The truth is that there is a vast 
ignorance of what is in state consti- 
tutions and why, how well the pro- 
visions are suited for today and to- 
morrow, how tragically they prevent 
communities, counties, metropolitan 
areas and even the states themselves 
from dealing self-reliantly and com- 
petently with their problems. 

Few people, including many au- 
thorities on constitutional law, ever 
have sat down to read critically the 
complete constitutions of their own 
states. When a group of legal schol- 
ars performed this operation on the 
constitution of the state of New 
York earlier this year, they declared 
themselves “literally amazed” and 
were harsh in their condemnation of 
the document which, by the way, is 
generally considered to be among the 
better ones. The group termed the 
constitution badly written, too de- 
tailed and involved, frequently self- 
defeating and often an obstacle to 
progress. 

During the last several years the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, the national and regional 
meetings arranged by The American 
Assembly, and virtually all other 
thoughtful studies of the problem 
have deplored the “self-imposed con- 
stitutional limitations [that] make 
it difficult for many states to per- 
form all of the services their citizens 


require, and consequently have fre- 
quently been the underlying cause of 
state and municipal pleas for federal 
assistance.’ 

Yet the very men of influence who 
worry aloud about the trend toward 
big government in Washington are 
often the ones who make it impos- 
sible for their own states to resist 
this alleged trend because they 
either actively oppose the strength- 
ening of state government or with- 
hold their leadership in such efforts. 
They shirk this moral obligation, it 
should be added, more often because 
they have failed to do their home- 
work than because of any positive 
wish to weaken state and local gov- 
ernment. 

“Most of the states are using con- 
stitutions adopted in the nineteenth 
century,” it was pointed out by 
Allan R. Richards, who added, 
“That was not a century of genius 
for constitution-making.”? 

Age in itself is not a proper basis 
for condemnation, of course. The 
United States constitution, quite old 
itself, is a fine document; but unlike 
the state constitutions it has not 
been smothered in a mass of restric- 
tive amendments that are essentially 
legislative detail designed for the 
benefit of special interests rather 
than in the broad public interest. 


1 See page 37, A Report to the Presi- 
dent for Transmittal to the Congress, The 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C., 1955. 

2 See page 59, The Forty-eight States: 
Their Tasks as Policy Makers ana Ad- 
ministrators, The American Assembly, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
1955. 
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Despite the impressive evidence 
of the need for updating constitu- 
tions, demagogues seem to find it 
distressingly easy to pose as the de- 
fenders of “the American way” by 
resisting improvement. Several years 
ago a Wisconsin legislator delivered 
a frenzied oration in which he said 
he would rather trust the genius of 
the simple hunters and trappers who 
(he said) drafted the original docu- 
ment than he would the long-haired 
theorists who would be involved in 
a present day revision. It might be 
interesting to check back on the 
simplicity and occupations of the 
original draftsmen. 

This is just one of many indica- 
tions that people tend to sanctify a 
constitution and, when something 
goes wrong in state government, to 
make the governor or legislature the 
culprit, failing to see that these offi- 
cials may be the hapless prisoners of 
outworn constitutional provisions. 

Actually there is relative unanim- 
ity of opinion among those who 
know the most about constitutions 
that widespread revision is needed 
to strengthen state and local gov- 
ernments. No rational person would 
suspect dangerous radicalism in the 
Council of State Governments, an 
organization founded and main- 
tained by the states themselves, 
which has advised the states to re- 
vise their constitutions, modernize 
their legislative processes, reorganize 
their executive branches, maintain 
adequate planning and_ resource 
agencies, and free their political 
subdivisions from crippling strait- 
jackets. 

The simple truth is that the peo- 


ple of few states seem to trust their 
elected representatives to govern and 
have expressed their distrust with a 
mass of complicated restrictions. 
Executive responsibility is diffused 
among too many officials. Legisla- 
tive power and effectiveness of oper- 
ation are so hampered by the dead 
hand of the past that few legisla- 
tures command popular respect. 

The urge to seek protection 
against arbitrary official action is 
basically to blame for these and 
numerous other weaknesses. Ideally, 
the constitution, short and general, 
should reflect citizen trust of gov- 
ernment. It is better to give power 
to government and then to hold that 
government responsible than to 
manacle it through detailed consti- 
tutional restraint. 

It is no simple task to revise a 
state’s constitution and not one to 
be approached lightly. Ideally, the 
calling of a constitutional convention 
should be preceded by a thorough 
examination of the existing document 
that would result in the identifica- 
tion of weaknesses, suggestions for 
its improvement and, above all, in 
an understandable report to the 
people to insure widespread knowl- 
edge of the evils and the cures. 

An obviously sound way to pro- 
vide this is to create a commission 
with financial capacity to employ 
competent staff and with time to do 
its job thoroughly. Without this 
background, the convention itself, 
with a real or psychological time- 
table and without an atmosphere 
conducive to statesmanship, is as 
likely as not to fall short of its 
potentialities. 
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Challenge: Education 


Higher scholastic standards in schools, colleges 
essential to national survival, says finance expert. 
By ROGER A. FREEMAN* 


ANY factors have contributed 
to place the United States in 
the position of world leadership 
which it has occupied for some 
years. Among them are size of pop- 
ulation, extent of territory, fertile 
soil, wealth of minerals, equable and 
diversified climate. Yet other coun- 
tries are blessed more richly with 
these gifts or possessions. Why do 
they not excel us in strength, posi- 
tion or economic development? 

As we analyze America’s spectac- 
ular rise during the past two centu- 
ries, we come, sooner or later, to 
one inevitable conclusion: the main 
factors upon which rest the greatness 
of this nation are the creative 
capacity of its citizens and its sys- 
tem of free government, which en- 
courages individual initiative. No 
other explanation offers itself as to 
why other countries with bigger 
tangible resources are still largely 
underdeveloped and depend upon 
our technical or economic assistance. 

The lesson to be drawn is plain. 
If the United States is to maintain 
its strength and attain further 


* Mr. Freeman, vice president of the 
Institute for Social Science Research, was 
research director for the Education Com- 
mittee of President Eisenhower’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations and 
consultant on school finance to the White 
House Conference on Education. He was 
assistant to the governor of Washington 
state for six years. This article is Mr. 
Freeman’s address before the National 
Conference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Colorado Springs, Sep- 
tember 16, 1958. 


growth, it must, above all, nurture 
and advance to their full potential 
the abilities with which God en- 
dowed the men and women of this 
nation. 

Two main requirements for attain- 
ing this goal are: 

1. An education for our young 
people which challenges and brings 
to fruition their inborn talents; 

2. Maintenance of a social, polit- 
ical and economic system which per- 
mits those talents to flourish and 
stimulates young and old to put 
forth their best efforts. 

In our federal system powers. in 
education are reserved to the states 
and to the people respectively by 
the tenth amendment to the U. S. 
constitution. By law, tradition and 
long established practice the primary 
responsibility for education rests 
with the states and the children’s 
parents. The basic laws of all states 
—from the Massachusetts constitu- 
tion of 1780 to the New Jersey con- 
stitution of 1948—estabiish the 
states’ educational responsibility. 

The states exercise these obliga- 
tions largely through the operation 
of elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities—directly or 
through political subdivisions—by 
the enactment and enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws and by 
the exercise of supervisory powers 
over non-public schools. No field of 
public service presents the states with 
a greater challenge than education. 
How are they meeting it? 
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In size and numbers our educa- 
tional system is truly something to 
behold. Almost 45 million persons 
—one-fourth of the nation—are en- 
rolled in educational institutions. In 
no other country does as large a 
segment of the population partici- 
pate in full-time, formal education. 
Four out of five of our students are 
enrolled in state-controlled schools 
and colleges. 

In financial and manpower terms, 
education is by far the largest public 
service in the United States, next to 
national defense. The four largest 
items of state and local government 
expenditures are education, high- 
ways, public welfare, health and 
hospitals, in that order. Education 
alone totals more than the three 
other functions combined. It also 
equals more than the total of all 
the remaining state and local serv- 
ices, besides those named. 

* * 

State and local governments em- 
ploy two and a half million persons 
in education, that is more than all 
the civilian employees of the federal 
government, including those in the 
postal service and in national de- 
fense. Education now accounts for 
almost half the state and local pub- 
lic payroll. 

The accomplishments from these 
vast outlays are, in many respects, 
something to be proud of. Illiteracy 
of all but mentally incompetent per- 
sons has for all practical purposes 
been wiped out. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the children, age six to fif- 
teen, are enrolled in schools, public 
or private. Eight out of ten young 
people, age sixteen or seventeen, are 
in school; more than three out of 
ten youths, age eighteen to twenty- 
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one, are in college or university. We 
have more than five times as high 
a proportion of the population age 
sixteen to twenty-one enrolled in 
full-time secondary or higher edu- 
cation than the culturally leading 
countries of Europe. We now award 
one and a quarter million high 
school diplomas and almost half a 
million college degrees a year. 

Reviewing the national scene four 
years ago, the Education Committee 
of the U. S. Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations concluded: 
“In quantity our educational system 
is truly unequalled, its accomplish- 
ments unprecedented.” 

The committee’s emphasis upon 
the word quantity was not acci- 
dental. For some years the question 
has been asked whether, in striving 
for mass attendance, American edu- 
cation has not lowered its standards 
and neglected the necessary empha- 
sis upon quality. 

The proportion of young people 
going to college is more than five 
times larger in the United States 
than in Europe. But ten European 
countries whose combined popula- 
tion equals that of the United States 
—Great Britain, East and West 
Germany, Switzerland, the Benelux 
and Scandinavian countries—have 
three times as many Nobel Prize 
winners to their credit. 

We produce more graduates—ab- 
solutely and relatively—than any 
other country in the world. But 
there is ample evidence that the 
graduates of our schools are two or 
more years behind their European or 
Russian counterparts. Father Rob- 
ert Gannon, then president of Ford- 
ham University, asked pointedly: 
“Are we going to get fewer sheep 
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just by handing out more sheep- 
skins?” 

Five years ago George Gallup 
found, “Despite the fact that we 
have the highest level of formal edu- 
cation in the world, fewer people 
buy and read books in this nation 
than in any other modern democ- 
racy.” 

Our failure to maintain high edu- 
cational standards starts in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. An 
impressive array of the presidents 
and faculty members of America’s 
leading colleges and universities and 
top scientists testified at Congres- 
sional hearings or revealed otherwise 
that over the past quarter century 
the educational level of the high 
school graduates who applied for 
admission to or entered their insti- 
tutions has seriously declined, their 
knowledge of science, mathematics, 
languages and humanities dimin- 
ished. 

* * * 

Faulty preparation is no less ap- 
parent among the non-college bound. 
Parents ask why Johnny can’t read, 
why Billy can’t write, why Shirley 
can’t spell, and why Mary never 
learned to add though classes in 
beauty care and date behavior did 
teach her how to detract. Employers 
find recent high school graduates 
unable to master the three Rs, to 
perform simple tasks or to cope with 
problems which require a minimum 
of basic knowledge. Life Magazine 
said in an oft-quoted editorial that 
U. S. high school students are plain 
ignorant of things grammar school 
students would have known a gen- 
eration ago. A generation ago the 
schools had not yet discovered the 
secret of perpetual promotion. 
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A mother told Mortimer Smith, 
the school used to teach Mary 
mathematics and we took her to 
the zoo. Now the school takes her 
to the zoo and we teach her mathe- 
matics. 

Until quite recently those who 
were dissatisfied with the quality of 
our schools’ educational product 
were but a voice crying in the wil- 
derness. They no longer are. The 
widespread belief in the inevitable 
superiority of American education 
was shattered when the Soviets sent 
a small metal globe into orbit. The 
Sputniks brought home, more effec- 
tively and more painfully than schol- 
arly reports, that Russian-educated 
scientists can successfully challenge 
the products of our own educational 
institutions. The specter of a possi- 
ble Russian supremacy in science 
awakened a large segment of our 
public. More people now recognize 
that a major improvement in the 
quality of our educational product 
has become a matter of national 
survival. 

It has been charged that the 
schools are underhoused, under- 
staffed, underfinanced and that in- 
adequate support is responsible for 
the students’ educational deficien- 
cies. “The Russian satellites are the 
price we are paying for a generation 
of poorly financed schools,” declared 
the president of the New Jersey 
Teachers Association, and the New 
York Herald Tribune, in an editorial 
“The Lessons of Our Defeat,” gave 
its answer to the question why we 
fell behind the Russians in missiles: 
“The congressmen who killed federal 
aid to schools won’t have far to look 
to find the guilty party.” 

The Educational Policies Com- 
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mission of the National Education 
Association summed the complaints 
up in January 1958 in a statement, 
The Contemporary Challenge to 
American Education: “Every major 
study of the status of American edu- 
cation tells the same story of neglect. 
It is a story of crises in education, 
of teachers poorly paid and in in- 
adequate numbers, of poor commu- 
nities struggling to pay mounting 
school bills, of classroom shortages, 
of colleges and universities contend- 
ing with overenrollment and under- 
support, of waste of human talent. 
These problems are not entirely 
monetary, but lack of money is the 
major element.” 
* * * 


These and similar charges add up 
to a grave indictment of the states 
and of the American people: that 
they have failed to provide the 
schools and colleges with the needed 
funds and that they have defaulted 
upon their educational responsibility. 

We may ask: Is it true that 
American education is inadequately 
financed? An examination of the 
history of school support presents a 
clear-cut and unequivocal answer.' 
The American people have loyally 
and _ faithfully supported their 
schools. The record of steeply in- 
creasing school revenues is nothing 
short of spectacular and makes no 
persuasive case for holding insuffi- 
cient funds responsible for short- 
comings in the product of our edu- 
cational system. Between 1890 and 
1958 enrollment in educational insti- 
tutions almost tripled and _ prices 
more than tripled. This would call 


1 School Needs in the Decade Ahead, by 
Roger A. Freeman, The Institute for Social 
Science Research, Washington, D.C., 1958. 
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for a ten-fold increase in educational 
spending. But expenditures for edu- 
cation multiplied over a hundred 
times. In other words, we now spend 
ten times as much per student, in 
dollars of constant purchasing power. 

Contrary to a widespread belief, 
enrollment has not risen at a faster 
rate than the total population of the 
United States; in fact elementary 
and secondary public school enroll- 
ment has increased proportionately 
less than the total population. 

Public school funds, however, 
have risen more rapidly than the 
gross national product, national in- 
come, personal consumption expend- 
itures or any other economic yard- 
stick. They have also gone up faster 
than other state and local public 
expenditures. Expenditures for edu- 
cation in 1957/58 may be estimated: 
for public education, $16.5 billion; 
for non-public education, $3.9 bil- 
lion; for all education $20.4 billion. 
That equals $111.67 per capita or 
$446.68 for a family of four. 

The United States now devotes 
close to 6 per cent of its national 
income to education; that is about 
four times as large a share of the 
national income as was allocated to 
education in 1890. This is a larger 
percentage of the national income 
than is devoted to education in other 
countries, including the Soviet 
Union. 

If education has been financially 
well provided for, what accounts for 
the much talked about classroom 
and teacher shortages? 

You may remember that, a few 
years ago, responsible officials esti- 
mated the shortage at 500,000 to 
600,000 classrooms. The U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education placed it at 
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370,000 in congressional testimony 
in October 1954. Early in 1958 the 
U. S. Office of Education reported 
the classroom shortage at 142,300. 
That indicates a rapid improvement. 
Even that figure is subject to serious 
question. Projections to 1970 indi- 
cate that it will not be necessary to 
maintain the present record volume 
of classroom construction through- 
out the period. 

What about the teacher shortage 
which has been variously estimated 
at 135,000 or more? The record 
shows that the teacher-pupil ratio 
has been consistently declining, even 
during the recent years of unprece- 
dented enrollment increases. We 
would have a surplus of almost 200,- 
000 teachers if the public schools 
now maintained the teacher-pupil 
ratio that prevailed in 1929, or if 
the teachers worked the year round 
as other people do. 

* * * 

Colleges salaries undoubtedly are 
too low. But there is probably no 
type of manpower (or facilities) 
that is used as inefficiently and in- 
adequately as are the staffs and 
buildings of colleges and universities. 

The closer we analyze school or- 
ganization and operations the clearer 
it becomes that educational defi- 
ciencies are due less to inadequate 
revenues than to unwise use of re- 
sources. 

What about future requirements? 

Enrollment in educational institu- 
tions is estimated to increase from 
the present 45 million to about 56 
or 57 million by 1970. This would 
not present a serious financial prob- 
lem if per-student costs were to re- 
main constant. National income and 
tax yields may be expected to rise 
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at a more rapid rate than enroll- 
ment. However, if per-pupil costs 
continue to double every twenty 
years, as they have in the past, they 
will create a difficult situation. 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Report on Education last June pro- 
posed that educational expenditures 
be at least doubled within the next 
decade. To raise another $15 to $20 
billion a year for education will not 
be easy, whether at the local, state 
or federal level. It would mean an 
additional 3 per cent retail sales tax, 
a two-thirds increase in property 
taxes or a 20 per cent boost in the 
basic federal individual income tax. 

An alternative to such a major 
boost in the tax burden is a more 
efficient use of available resources. 
If methods are adopted for a fuller 
and more effective utilization of 
teachers and school facilities, if tele- 
vision, films and other technological 
methods of widening the range of 
good teachers and saving manpower 
are adopted, if the schools concen- 
trate on subject-matter teaching and 
eliminate frills, the quality of school 
education will be lifted but school 
funds will not need to rise much be- 
yond the growth rate of the national 
income. 

It is often overlooked that the re- 
sponsibility of the states is not to 
provide money for the schools but to 
provide an education for the young 
people of this nation. A legislature 
cannot wash its hands of its educa- 
tional responsibility by appropriat- 
ing so and so many millions of dol- 
lars. The real challenge which the 
states are facing is not so much how 
to raise more dollars for education 
but how to get more education for 
the dollars. 
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Above all, “a major change is 
necessary in our educational philos- 
ophy,” as Dael Wolfle, executive 
officer of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, so 
well explained to a_ congressional 
committee some time ago. Mr. 
Wolfle stipulated: “We must pay 
greater attention to the education 
of the ablest students; we must in- 
sist upon more rigorous education of 
the students who have the ability to 
do rigorous work; we must make 
thinking respectable; we must iden- 
tify and motivate the brightest 
youngsters and help them to acquire 
the education that will enable the 
country to make full use of their 
abilities. In too many cases the 
brightest boys and girls have been 
the neglected children of the school 
system. We need not lessen the 
effort to educate average and handi- 
capped youngsters but we must cer- 
tainly improve the education we give 
to the ablest ones.” 


* * * 


Some have expressed the fear that 
such policies may create an intel- 
lectual elite, contrary to the ideals 
of a democratic society. To this we 
may reply that no free society can 
long endure which cultivates medi- 
ocrity and neglects the pursuit of 
excellence. Nor can the education 
of the great majority of our young 
people be improved unless we make 
greater demands upon all students 
gging through our schools and col- 
leges. Some of the areas in which 
the states ought to take more vigor- 
ous action in the years ahead are: 

1. They should define clearly and 
unequivocally the ends and means 
of education and set high standards 
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of curriculum, grade promotion, 
college admission and award of de- 
grees. They should upgrade the 
rules for teacher certification with 
greater emphasis upon subject mat- 
ter knowledge and less on pedagogy. 

2. They should encourage fuller 
and more effective utilization of the 
teaching staffs, teaching aids and 
facilities; also, assist in more eco- 
nomical school building construction. 

3. They should provide a more 
efficient district organization with a 
smaller number of units of adequate 
size, and encourage the formation of 
large consolidated districts through 
the state aid distribution formula. 

4. They should enforce equitable 
property tax assessment administra- 
tion with true valuations and relax 
local taxing and bonding limitations 
where necessary. 

5. They should provide adequate 
state aid to areas with insufficient 
resources but require appropriate 
local effort and assist with the mar- 
keting of school bonds. 

6. They should strengthen effec- 
tive lay control of public education 
and devise means of coordinating 
the policies, programs and require- 
ments of education and of the other 
local services of government. 

7. They must find a solution to 
the conflict over segregation. In 
essence this problem is not one of 
the educational system but of the 
society in which it exists, of the 
rule of law, of the intent and the 
interpretation of the constitution, 
and of long established and firmly 
embedded cultural patterns. It can 
be solved only by forbearance and 
mutual understanding, not by mob 
violence nor Armed Forces occupa- 
tion. 
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Michigan Con Con Fails 


Non-voters help kill move to secure convention 


to produce needed revision of state constitution. 


By ARTHUR W: BROMAGE* 


664 ‘ON CON” was the trade name 

for Michigan’s 1958 battle 
over the call of a constitutional con- 
vention. Michigan is one of eight 
states in which the question of such 
a call must be put on the ballot at 
periodic intervals. Its constitution 
of 1908 calls for such a ballot every 
sixteen years. 

So the Michigan voter came face 
to face with this issue in 1958—un- 
less he looked the other way after 
he entered the polling booth. And 
this is precisely what some 900,000 
voters did, while approximately 
2,300,000 of them were casting bal- 
lots for governor. In round figures, 
on con con the yes vote was 800,000, 
the no vote 600,000, and the non- 
voters 900,000. And this told a 
story of defeat. The call of a con- 
vention under Michigan’s fundamen- 
tal law requires a majority of all 
the votes cast in the election. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan 
passed on this issue in 1949 and so 
interpreted the constitutional lan- 
guage. In the 1948 referendum, 
which resulted from legislative sub- 
mission of a call for a convention, 


* Dr. Bromage, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, was 
formerly secretary of the Michigan Com- 
mission of Reform and Modernization of 
Government and consultant to the Mich- 
igan Commission of Inquiry into County, 
Township and School District Govern- 
ment. He has been city councilman for 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and was recently 
made an honorary member of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


the yes vote was 855,000 and the 
no vote 800,000. But the yes vote 
fell more than 200,000 short of a 
majority of the votes cast for gover- 
nor. On the basis of these facts the 
State Supreme Court ruled that the 
call was defeated in 1948. 

Michigan has twice demonstrated 
a hard core of some 800,000 voters 
who favor the call of a convention 
to review and propose revision for 
the fundamental law of 1908. But 
this wasn’t enough in 1958, as in 
1948. This year the affirmative vote 
was roughly 350,000 short of a ma- 
jority of the votes cast for governor. 

Let’s start with the assumption 
that any requirement of a majority 
in an election (rather than on the 
question) is a loaded majority. It 
permits the noes and the inerts to 
coast into a victory, no matter how 
hard the affirmatives work. 

In the 1958 referendum, the 
League of Women Voters did yeo- 
man service. Paul Bagwell, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor, 
supported constitutional — revision; 
his party endorsed the call at its 
state convention. Support came also 
from the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, Michigan Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Michigan 
Municipal League. 

It would be naive to assume that 
Republican support for the call was 
consistent or enthusiastic. Such 
groups as the Michigan State 
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Grange, Michigan Farm Bureau and 
Michigan Townships Association— 
to varying degrees Republican- 
oriented—were on record against 
con con. Moreover, some of the 
Republican state senators led a fight 
at the party convention to block 
party endorsement. 

Rural Michigan has fears that 
inevitably arise over a constitutional 
convention. These fears center on 
legislative reapportionment which 
might make the Detroit area dom- 
inant even in the lower house or 
upset the existing allotment of Sen- 
ate seats by area. There is also con- 
cern in rural areas over possible loss 
of constitutional status for town- 
ships. 


* * 


The key to understanding the de- 
feat of con con was the expressed 
and official opposition of the Demo- 


cratic party. In convention assem- 
bled, the Democrats reluctantly re- 
fused, but refused nevertheless, to 
endorse the call of a convention in 
1958. The Michigan constitution of 
1908 requires that a convention be 
made up of three delegates from 
each state senatorial district. This 
adds up to 102 delegates from 34 
districts. In 1956 these districts re- 
turned 23 Republicans and eleven 
Democrats to the State Senate at a 
time when Governor G. Mennen 
Williams was being elected on the 
Democratic ticket by a majority of 
290,000. It was this election which 
was fresh in everyone’s mind when- 
ever the election of delegates was 
debated. Organized labor in Mich- 
igan was opposed to the call of a 
convention to be elected from se..a- 
torial districts. 

The history of this constitutional 


requirement is of some value in un- 
derstanding the impasse. It was the 
intent of the 1908 constitution that 
the Senate should represent people 
—but the Senate was never reappor- 
tioned after 1925. And in 1952 an 
initiated, so-called “balanced legisla- 
ture” amendment added two Senate 
districts to make 34 in all. It froze 
their boundaries into the constitu- 
tion. The districts were given a con- 
stitutional status to protect areas 
against people. Labor had bitterly 
opposed this amendment in 1952 
and wanted no part of con con in 
1958, since convention delegates 
must be elected from senatorial dis- 
tricts. 

Party politics in Michigan, with 
the centinued reelection of Governor 
Williams since 1948, have reached a 
stage of acrimony and intensity pre- 
viously unknown in modern times. 
The interrelationship between labor 
votes and the Democratic party in 
Michigan is too well known to re- 
quire comment. The predilection of 
corporate interests for the Republi- 
can standard-bearers in gubernato- 
rial campaigns is likewise common 
knowledge. 

In this rip-tide of Democratic and 
Republican forces the bark of con 
con, which could win at best only 
with bipartisan support, rocked vio- 
lently. This is not to say that all 
Republicans were for a convention 
and all Den. »crats against it. Among 
rural groups, presumably Republi- 
can-oriented, opposition to con con 
took the traditional response of fear 
of consequences in opening Pan- 
dora’s box. Rural organizations 
didn’t want a convention because it 
might change something. Organized 
labor didn’t want a convention be- 
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cause 66 or 69 delegates out of 102 
might well be Republicans. Some 
prominent Democrats including Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hart, the party’s 
candidate for United States senator, 
favored the call of a convention. So 
did a committee which had among 
its members a former Democratic 
governor and U. S. senator. 

Con con flew two distress signals 
long before it encountered labor and 
rural opposition and voter inertia. 
One of these was the failure of Gov- 
ernor Williams and/or the legisla- 
ture to get set for a convention by 
creating a preparatory commission 
to review the constitution and make 
an “official” recommendation. There 
was at no time any official vehicle 
for public education on the need for 
a call. Only in a minor way was 
this need met by the publication 
(under imprint of the University of 
Michigan) of a booklet, The Voter 
and the Michigan Constitution in 
1958.1 This was a neutral discus- 
sion of the issues of constitutional 
revision with particular reference to 
the executive, the legislature, the 
judiciary, local government, taxation 
and finance. It was a resource docu- 
ment and eschewed advocacy. 

This situation must be compared 
with that of 1941-42. Then Gover- 
nor Murray D. Van Wagoner by 
executive order created the Michi- 
gan Constitutional Revision Study 
Commission. This body of 32 dis- 
tinguished citizens made a careful 
canvass of the fundamental law. A 
majority of the commission members 
voted in 1942 to recommend that 
the voters call a convention for gen- 
eral revision. That call failed also. 


1 See the Review, May 1958, page 251. 
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But we were at war and the issue of 
constitutional revision by compari- 
son attracted little attention. 

Con con flew a second distress 
signal early in 1958. No statute 
governing the details of nomination 
and election of convention delegates 
exists in Michigan. Legislation per- 
taining to selection of delegates by 
partisan ballot was enacted prior to 
the convention of 1907-1908 and 
expired with a single election. Dur- 
ing the legislative session of 1958 
efforts were made to enact a bill 
governing the nomination and elec- 
tion of convention delegates. En- 
rolled Senate Bill No. 1001 (1958), 
which provided for a partisan selec- 
tion of delegates, was vetoed by 
Governor Williams, possibly because 
of Republican insistence on referring 
to senatorial districts in the bill. 
Both parties, however, were agreed 
that the delegates should be nom- 
inated and selected on partisan 
tickets. Persons voting affirmatively 
for a convention call in November 
1958 did not and could not know 
precisely how the delegates would 
be nominated and elected, except 
that they would come from the state 
senatorial districts. 

* * 

With distress signals flying—lack 
of a preparatory commission and 
lack of a known method of selecting 
delegates—con con foundered on 
November 4. The _ remarkable 
achievement was that 800,000 af- 
firmative voters still pulled for con- 
stitutional revision. 

The primary lesson to be learned 
from Michigan is that con con can- 
not be divorced from politics. It 
needs bipartisan support to succeed. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Kick Against the Goad 


A municipal official presents his views on how 


N THE February 1958 issue of 

the NATIONAL MunicrpaL ReE- 
view, Oxie Reichler, distinguished 
editor of the Yonkers Herald States- 
man, expressed the newspaperman’s 
view of how best to conduct press 
relations at city hall. Not altogether 
surprising was the emergence from 
his trenchant article of the unspot- 
ted chivalry of those knights of the 
deadline, glue pot and green eye- 
shade. The city official, as is cus- 
tomary, came off more as a Carica- 
ture of a latter day Boss Tweed 
than as a flesh and blood creation of 
a just and benevolent God. Still, I 
feel there is something worth while 
to say in defense of the view of the 
press as garnered from the other 
side, from behind the desk of the 
municipal administrator. 

There is no problem that gives the 
municipal official more headaches or 
encourages incipient ulcers more 
readily than the one posed by his 
relations with the press. While 
much is written and spoken on the 
need for harmony, cooperation, mu- 
tual understanding, etc., the fact re- 
mains that certain difficulties and 
tensions are inherent in the nature 
of the relationship between the 


* Mr. Sommers has been manager of 
Bensalem Township, Pennsylvania, since 
1957. He was formerly research associate 
for the Colorado Municipal League and 
personnel director—later administrative 
assistant to the city manager—in Peoria, 
Illinois. 


the city hall should deal with the newspaperman. 


By WILLIAM A. SOMMERS* 


pressman and the public official. 
This is not to say that the result 
must always be a tug-of-war or a 
high level game of hide-and-seek; it 
is to say, however, that since the 
difficulties exist they cannot be eas- 
ily dismissed either in an unreal 
camaraderie of “we’re all good fel- 
lows” or by belaboring the deficien- 
cies of one party to the eternal gain 
of the other. 


Of what do these difficulties con- 
sist? I think they stem from the 
basis of operation and the differing 
circumstances under which the mu- 
nicipal official and pressman work. 
The municipal official is usually 
covered by a net of legal descriptions 
and limitations. He is also trying 
hard to balance delicate relationships 
with his superior, whether depart- 
ment head or city council, and he 
must succeed in these under the 
weight of the “gold fish bowl’ con- 
cept. And, of course, he is continu- 
ally dealing with the elements of 
public pressure, be it exerted in 
groups or individually. 

Add to this the fact that the pub- 
lic official is most decidedly news- 
worthy. If he cuts a ribbon at a 
dedication, if he speaks to the Lions 
Club, if he proposes action of one 
sort or another to his city council, 
he will find that these actions are 
potential news stories which may 
end up anywhere from the front 
page to just after the comics in the 
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local paper. Moreover, as the sym- 
bol of governmental authority, as 
well as an object of close political 
scrutiny in the community, the mu- 
nicipal administrator must be care- 
ful in his public actions and state- 
ments lest he upset apple carts that 
need not be upset. 

Add these things up and it is not 
hard to see why the municipal ofii- 
cial is a little gun-shy of the press. 
And I don’t think this reluctance is 
rooted in what Mr. Reichler calls 
“a morbid fear of disclosing details” 
nor is it necessarily prompted by a 
will “to circumvent the right of the 
people to know.” The goldfish bowl, 
when all is said and done, is just a 
hard place to get used to. True, Mr. 
Reichler might say, if you are a pub- 
lic official you should expect this 
kind of thing and you should adjust 
to it. All well and good. But public 
officials, the men at city hall, are 
made of flesh and blood and the 
burden is none the lighter for hav- 
ing chosen it. 

* * * 

I can recall an incident where a 
city manager was leaving one city 
to take up a new assignment a 
couple of states away. In a farewell 
interview he was asked whether he 
thought the library costs were too 
high in his new city. The question 
was prompted because of the man- 
ager’s work in reorganizing the li- 
brary operation in the city he was 
leaving. He replied that while he 
wasn’t sure of the exact costs they 
would receive, if necessary, a thor- 
ough review when he arrived. 

The paper in his new city printed 
this in a featured story with head- 
lines that read something like “New 
Manager to Review Library Costs 
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Upon Arrival.” When the manager 
arrived he found considerable con- 
sternation because the library board 
was an independent body and took 
grave affront at his words, spoken in 
sublime ignorance of the situation. 
An offhand remark on a relatively 
minor subject, and boom, trouble 
had started. It is not hard to under- 
stand a lesson learned from such an 
experience and the next reporter who 
asks questions on libraries will get 
an emotional “No comment.” 

On the other hand we have the 
newspaperman, the city hall reporter 
let us say, who operates under a set 
of different circumstances. He is 
bent on gathering news stories, writ- 
ing them up to the city editor’s sat- 
isfaction, checking details as best he 
can, while all the time conscious of 
a rigid deadline. While he may be 
sympathetic or interested, his main 
object is to get “all the news that’s 
fit to print.” He must boil his story 
down to the essential facts which 
must be presented easily, under- 
standingly and usually in words of 
no more than two syllables. Above 
this he must, or his city editor must, 
sort out the myriad stories coming 
out of city hall, decide which are 
newsworthy, which can be left alone 
and how much of each to tell. 

Place these compulsions against 
the quite opposite or at least differ- 
ent factors in the official life of the 
municipal jobholder and it is not 
hard to anticipate areas of tangency, 
even of conflict. A reporter once 
came up to me in the quiet chaos 
of a city hall foyer and said, “You 
know this reform government is hard 
on news. Before we could really get 
a story almost any day on petty 
graft or blustering incompetence but 
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now it’s harder. Most of the stuff 
is dead.” And this is true, for a 
story linking a municipal official to 
a nice mistake or graft is much more 
rewarding to a city hall reporter 
than is the prosaic item that civil 
service examinations are being con- 
ducted for truck drivers or that the 
finance department has installed en- 
cumbrance accounting. 

Fortunately for the reporter, the 
venality of man is of such deep 
origin that he doesn’t have to wait 
long before a fall occurs and the 
reporter can again write stories that 
challenge his ability much more than 
do the pale announcements of day- 
to-day progress. And I noted, too, 
that Mr. Reichler, as if expressing 
the sometimes paranoid avidity of 
the newspaper for scandal and reve- 
lations, concludes his article with the 
stirring phrase that “Truth is the 
friend—truth even when it hurts, 
particularly when it hurts.” (My 
italics! ) 

* * 

Another situation is the peculiar 
position of the fourth estate in rela- 
tion to its responsibility and author- 
ity. The municipal official is tied 
up in a maze of regulations, ordi- 
nances, even state and federal laws 
to which he must give a peeled eye, 
even if he is deliberately bound for 
no good. And, as Mr. Reichler cor- 
rectly points out, the fact that his 
life is conducted in front of a pic- 
ture window makes for a certain 
hesitancy in action and discreetness 
in public acts which all tend to in- 
hibit his actions. 

There is a definite and real ac- 
counting that can be used to meas- 
ure the public official’s responsibility 
against the authority given him. 
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But how true and how complete is 
this when we look into the workings 
of the public press? The latter, 
while held‘ accountable through the 
intricate maze of libel laws, is large- 
ly the definer and regulator of both 
its authority and _ responsibility. 
Should the public official turn his 
scrutiny on the operations of the 
press in his community to find out 
whether or not it is living up to its 
responsibility, he will brings cries of 
censorship, freedom of the press, etc. 
Yet the authority of the press is 
actually much greater than that 
wielded by any single public official 
and much of this authority is ac- 
countable only to itself. Who would 
dare to tell the press what to print 
and expect to get away with it for 
long? Yet the newspaper is filled 
every day with editorials, stories, 
columnists, etc., giving helpful and 
“expert” advice to the municipal 
administrator from how best to cure 
the traffic problems in metropoli- 
tania to the terrible waste in govern- 
ment that makes for high taxes and 
is the result of high salaries and bu- 
reaucratic boondoggling. 

If all newspaper editors were 
immediately switched to governmen- 
tal posts of authority what Utopia 
would prevail! Don’t misunderstand 
me. I think it is one of our society's 
greatest achievements that the press 
is thusly situated and ultimately 
obligated only to the conscience of 
the community of which it is the 
chief spokesman. I would have it 
no other way and rather it should 
be that the public official suffer his 
quiver of ulcerated fear at the sight 
of Mr. Scoop in his doorway than 
that the press should reap the humil- 
iation and degeneration from gov- 
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ernmental control that has occurred 
in many places on both sides of the 
ocean! But without dealing in ex- 
tremes one can see again that certain 
areas of conflict and difficulty grow 
out of the nature of the thing, no 
matter how much good will is ex- 
pended on both sides. 

I discussed this subject with a 
top notch city hall reporter with 
whom I had the pleasure of working 
for a few years. Our talk dwelt on 
what is news and who decides 
whether a particular item is news- 
worthy. If I had a story, or one 
that I thought was developing, and 
I wanted to wait until the parts 
fitted together and then give the 
reporter the full and complete pic- 
ture, my reporter friend felt that I 
should tell him about it beforehand 
and then he and his city editor 
would decide whether or not to wait. 
If I decided not to tell him a thing 
about it, he would be obliged to 
break it open whenever he might 
find a clue. 

* * * 

News, then, in practical terms, is 
what the reporter or his city editor 
thinks should be printed, fancy defi- 
nitions in journalistic textbooks to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But 
news is not so unilateral in its origin 
as an event nor in its telling as a 
readable story. The public official, 
however, if he knows what’s good 
for him, will slide with the stream 
on this one or find his epidermis 
hanging on the newspaper masthead! 

Another reason for the public offi- 
cial being guarded in his relations 
with the press is contained in Ben 
Franklin’s adage “A slip of the foot 
you may soon recover; a slip of the 
tongue you may never get over.” It 
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is not only the off-hand comment or 
the loose word that may find its 
way, horrifying enough, to page one 
but also the slips that result from 
misquotes, mistakes and “interpreta- 
tions,” which find their way into the 
best of news stories. 

I once complained to a reporter 
that with the advent of an express- 
way through our township the state 
would eliminate 1,400 acres of tax- 
able property. I found to my sur- 
prise that the reporter, having made 
a small mistake in figuring (mis- 
takes in newspaper work, however, 
are made only in the composing 
room) the ante had been raised to 
14,000 acres. A small mistake and 
one easily understood but, because 
the newspaper circulated this mis- 
take to most of the residents of our 
township, it did not abate for me 
until I had explained it to at least 
two dozen people, the tax collector, 
the school board and the state high- 
way department. 

Or let us take the case of inter- 
pretation. Here is a chief of police 
who gets hit with three or four bur- 
glaries on successive nights. This is 
not an uncommon situation but cer- 
tainly one to be deplored. What a 
happy surprise as he is eating break- 
fast and reading the Morning Bugle 
to find that what has really hap- 
pened is a bona-fide “crime wave,” 
with dire results being predicted and 
editorials clamoring for action to 
defend the city from banditry. 

But the crowning story of mis- 
statements and jumbled facts had to 
do with a city engineer in a mid- 
western city. In one issue the editor 
took the city engineer over the coals 
in no uncertain terms because a 
certain street had been left in bad 
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repair for years and nothing was be- 
ing done about it nor were there 
apparently any plans for its future 
rehabilitation. A patient look at the 
facts eventually showed that, be- 
cause of some complications in the 
early history of the city, the street 
had never been dedicated and never 
would be because of a tie-in with a 
private cemetery through which it 
ran. Apparently the deeds to the 
lots took in the street. People in 
the area used the road as a short cut 
to avoid an intersection of traffic 
lights. Consequently the complaints. 

Then the city engineer made his 
fatal error. Armed with the facts, 
he wrote a blistering letter to the 
editor, taking the paper to task for 
its mistake. And from then on the 
city engineer had little pe.ce from 
the newspaper, editors and reporters 
alike. But the city engineer should 
have known better. After all, there 
is an old city hall adage which says, 
“The paper comes out every day. 
You don’t. Quit while you’re ahead.” 

* * 


A great deal is made today about 
all meetings of public bodies being 
open and thoroughly covered by 
news media. Certainly it is true that 
most public meetings are devoid of 
interested spectators and the press 
is the only instrument which can 
report events and decisions so that 
the public may know. And the 
fraudulent acts of legislators and 
administrators have been happily 
nipped in the bud or exposed to view 
by alert reporters. Such scandals of 
recent vintage as the Hodge fiasco 
in Illinois have been brought to light 
largely by the well directed beams 
of the press. 

But let us suppose that we are in 
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a mild utopia where the legislators 
and the administrators, while not 
perfectly pure at heart, seem to have 
some spark of public interest and 
are relatively circumspect in their 
use of the public purse. Then I be- 
lieve there is something to be said 
for a limited closed meeting or at 
least discussion sessions where the 
governing body and its adminis- 
trators might let down what little 
hair they have left and discuss prob- 
lems they are facing before decisions 
are made at a public meeting. 

Not all meetings should be carried 
“on the front steps of city hall,” 
Mr. Reichler notwithstanding. There 
are many details, ramifications and 
opinions that no sound administra- 
tor nor a well intentioned politician 
would care to express in public. 
Many legislative and administrative 
decisions in city hall that have gone 
awry were bad largely because the 
decision-makers did not have the 
time nor the informal quiet to dis- 
cuss the matter; they were blud- 
geoned into ill-considered action 
through lack of informal means of 
communication, basking only in the 
glare of public pressure. 

There is something to be said for 
open covenants, unopenly arrived 
at. I can remember being told by a 
manager of his experience under 
similar conditions. He and his coun- 
cil attempted to get together infor- 
mally to discuss a number of impor- 
tant decisions. But they were 
continually thwarted by what Mr. 
Reichler would call an alert press. 
They finally gave up the attempt 
and as the weeks went by their 
mutual relations grew more formal 
until a great deal of the cooperative 
emphasis had been dissipated and 
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many of their final decisions were 
made without proper discussion. 


Is the public business so simple, 
so direct and so uncomplicated as 
Mr. Reichler believes and as the 
press is prone to indicate? I doubt 
it. Time and frank discussions are 
needed on many problems to ferret 
out the facts without the pressures 
that are perpetually brought to 
bear; the problems are not well met 
by a stubborn insistence that every- 
thing must be aired in public. Is it 
not better to allow a limited type 
of private or informal meeting than 
to force bad decisions or chase the 
discussions underground where we 
will be back to the old days of 
“smoke filled rooms’ and_ rigged 
public meetings? 

* * 


While our discussion has centered 
around the press we should not over- 
look the other media of public in- 
formation with which the public 
official must deal. .Radio and tele- 
vision are equally demanding in 
their own way and present problems 
that must be dovetailed with news- 
paper rapport. Each medium has 
the common aim of public informa- 
tion but each requires a slightly 
different approach. Radio likes the 
quick spot summary and can react 
faster as the news breaks, having 
local newscasts frequently spaced 
throughout the day. Television re- 
lies heavily on visual material and 
“live” discussions. Consequently 
pictures, charts, graphs and the like 
are needed. 

In this kind of merry-go-round 
the public official is in the middle. 
If the story breaks in the afternoon, 
you can give it to the radio reporter 
who will spot it nicely on the 5 
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P. M. news roundup. TV may not 
use it until the 11 P. M. news, just 
before the late show, and then with 
visual material, but both will have 
it before the morning paper. 

So the newsman will want you to 
break the story as late as possible 
or, if not, to save him some of the 
better stories that can be treated at 
length and in depth. Yet the radio 
and TV commentators will not be 
put off for long. Handling this hot 
potato is sometimes enough to drive 
the person responsible for public re- 
lations at city hall toward a fourth 
floor window in hopes of dropping 
dead but happy to the pavement. 
And if the potato isn’t skillfully 
juggled, the juggler—good old pub- 
lic official—will usually end up ac- 
cused of censorship, gag-rule or 
story sitting. 

This collection of random thoughts 
prompted by Mr. Reichler’s article 
shows that the municipal servant 
also has a problem in his respon- 
sibilities with the press. He has the 
added burden of dealing in the 
rugged glare of public attention and 
while he may fail miserably and may 
even succumb to the temptations of 
easy money, gifts or 5 percenting, 
his is no monopoly on vice. Even 
newspapermen have been known to 
make mistakes and to eschew virtue, 
albeit on rare occasions. It is far 
better to face the difficulties under 
which the news reporter and the 
public servant labor and express 
them frankly as such than to berate 
either one as without salvation. I 
imagine we will progress in getting 
along together and though we may 
mutter in our respective beards 
about this and that instance of in- 
justice there will be plenty of room 
for understanding when we are able. 
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News in Review 


City, State and Nation . 


« H. M. Olmsted, Editor 


More Plans Urged 
For Urban Growth 


Legislative Commission 
Reports in North Carolina 


HE Municipal Government Study 

Commission, established in North 
Carolina by the 1957 legislature, has 
reported to the governor, the legislators 
and the people the results of studies in 
the past year, with special attention to 
problems of “orderly growth, expansion 
and sound development” of cities and 
towns, as stressed in the resolution cre- 
ating the body. It is the first legislative 
commission to make a _ comprehensive 
study of municipal government and 
urban development in that state, accord- 
ing to its chairman, State Representative 
Joseph M. Hunt, Jr., of Greensboro. 

Major conclusions in the report in- 
clude : 

1. That rapid urban growth will make 
North Carolina an urban state by 1980. 
It is estimated that by then 60 per cent 
of the population will reside in munici- 
palities. 

2. That close cooperation between the 
state, the cities and the counties is essen- 
tial if sound urban development is to 
result. 

3. That cities and counties alike must 
emphasize effective community planning 
to encourage sound development and that 
counties must have the discretionary 
powers already granted cities to carry 
out plans, including power to enact sub- 
division and zoning ordinances. 

4. That the present municipal revenue 
system, based on the property tax and 
user charges, is both adequate and equita- 
ble, provided it is properly administered. 
5. That administration of the prop- 
erty tax must be improved, with broad- 


ening of the tax base, equitable valua- 
tions, periodic revaluations and limitations 
on exemptions. 

6. That the State Highway Commis- 
sion should clearly have responsibility 
for all major traffic-bearing streets car- 
rying major volumes of traffic into major 
destinations inside cities, rather than in- 
crease state aid to cities and towns for 
this purpose. This responsibility should 
include all rights of way. 

The commission also recognized a 
need for a statewide policy on annexa- 
tion; supplementary recommendations on 
annexation are expected early in 1959. 

Special emphasis was laid on commu- 
nity planning as an essential first step 
toward insuring orderly growth and 
sound urban development. The commis- 
sion says, “We urge all local governing 
boards to reexamine their programs and 
to provide these essentials of a sound 
planning program: 

“A planning board composed of lead- 
ing citizens, representative of every part 
of the community. The board must 
supervise the making of basic studies 
needed to determine existing and prob- 
able future lines of development, prepare 
plans for development based on these 
studies, and advise the local governing 
board on the content of plans and the 
means for carrying them out. 

“A planning staff composed of tech- 
nically trained personne! to do the actual 
work involved in making studies and 
preparing plans. 

“Regulatory ordinances and 
policies which are necessary to carry the 
plans into effect. 


service 


“Enforcement personnel to aid in 
carrying out the plans... . 

“Any local governmental unit should 
have authority to contract for technical 
assistance from any other governmental 


unit which can provide it... . 
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“We recommend that cities of over 
2,500—because they have a special and 
essential interest in the development of 
land just outside their corporate bounda- 
ries—be given authority to zone for one 
mile beyond their corporate limits, with 
residents of the outside area being given 
representation on the planning boards 
which recommend zoning ordinances and 
the boards of adjustment which hear 
appeals. . . . That cities of over 15,000 
be authorized to contract with boards of 
county commissioners for extension of 
subdivision and zoning controls for dis- 
tances greater than their basic one-mile 
jurisdiction.” 

The commission states that North 
Carolina is not yet faced with govern- 
mental problems of a truly metropolitan 
scale, which would necessitate govern- 
mental agencies on a regional basis, but 
that the need may come. It suggests 
that largely urbanized counties study the 
possibilities of city-county consolidation. 
No over-all reorganization of local gov- 
ernment was considered necessary or 
practical at present. 

Research assistance was rendered by 
the Institute of Government of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to the com- 
mission, which also worked in close 
cooperation with the League of Muni- 
cipalities and various state commissions. 


Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


Decatur, (1950 population 
66,269) voted 7,000 to 5,942 on Novem- 
ber 25 to adopt the council-manager 
plan. At present it has the commission 
plan, adopted in 1910. A new city coun- 
cil will take office May 1, 1959, and will 
appoint a city manager. Politicians of 
both parties opposed the new plan, which 
was vigorously advocated by the Deca- 
tur Citizens’ Committee. 

CENTRALIA, (13,863) voted 
1,664 to 1,143 on November 25 for the 
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council-manager plan, to go into effect 
May 9, following election of a new 
council in April. 

HELLERTOWN township, PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, (5,435) has adopted the council- 
manager plan by ordinance. 

In ABERDEEN, MARYLAND, (2,944) the 
commissioners recently voted to have a 
city manager and have employed the 
former assistant manager of Rockville, 
Maryland. 

Upon the recommendation of Mayor 
R. P. Hughes the city council of Rye, 
New York, agreed on November 19 to 
call a referendum vote early in 1959 on 
the question of adopting the council- 
manager plan. The strong-mayor plan 
may also be included as an alternative 
to the manager plan and to the present 
weak-mayor form. 

The editor of the Tarrytown, New 
York, News urges the consolidation of 
Tarrytown and North Tarrytown under 
council-manager government. 

In Troy, New York, the radio station 
WPTR is backing plans to bring the 
council-manager form of government to 
that city, in cooperation with the Greater 
Troy Chamber of Commerce and others. 

In the borough of Jim Torre, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, the council-manager plan was 
the subject of discussion at a public 
meeting, called by the Lions Club, on 
November 11. 

In Eaton, Onto, the Chamber of 
Commerce has engaged a survey team 
from Miami University to study the 
needs of that village in anticipation of 
its reaching city status in 1960. Possible 
governmental forms, especially the coun- 
cil-manager plan, will be considered. 

In Maperra, Onto, which is faced 
with the possibility of becoming a city 
after the 1960 census, the council has 
called public meetings to consider plans 
for a special spring election on the ques- 
tion of adopting the council-manager 
plan. It is favored by the mayor. 

In EvaANsvILLe, INDIANA, the Vander- 
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burgh County grand jury urged in a 
report on November 13 that Evansville, 
as well as other cities in Indiana, be 
permitted to choose the council-manager 
form of government. 

In East Mottne, which 
voted 1,924 to 1,751 on April 16, 1957, 
to abandon the council-manager plan in- 
stalled in 1953, the city council on Octo- 
ber 22, 1958, adopted a resolution de- 
claring the 1957 referendum void. A 
court test is expected, at which it will 
be contended that the manager plan had 
not been in effect for the full four years 
required by statute before a vote on 
abandonment is legal. 

Voters of CHAMBERLAIN, SouTH 
Dakota, turned down a proposal to 
adopt the council-manager plan on No- 
vember 21. The vote was 433 to 170. 

BELLMEAD, TEXAS, voted 413 to 142 
on November 22 against adopting the 
manager plan. 

On December 2 PAwnusKA, OKLA- 
HOMA, adopted a new council-manager 
charter to replace an outdated commis- 
sion-manager charter. The vote was 263 
to 204. 

HENRYETTA, OKLAHOMA, voted De- 
cember 2 to retain its statutory council- 
manager government, 1,091 to 531. 

The town of Det City, OKLAHOMA, 
has drafted a proposed council-manager 
charter to be submitted to the voters 
early in 1959. 

In Great Fatis, MONTANA, petitions 
have been circulated calling for a refer- 
endum on the question of adopting the 
council-manager plan. 

In Sewarp, ALASKA, the voters have 
authorized appointment of a commission 
to draft a home rule charter, as pro- 
vided for by the Alaska constitution. 
Seward has the council-manager form 
of government, which is expected to be 
retained. 

In ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, also a coun- 
cil-manager city, a charter commission 
has been appointed by the acting mayor 
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and the city council to draft a home rule 
charter. 


Phoenix Voters Repeal 
Initiated Ordinances 


Voters of Phoenix, Arizona, on No- 
vember 25 voted to repeal two initiated 
ordinances which fixed a 48-hour work 
week for firemen and which would have 
granted firemen pay increases averaging 
25 per cent and costing an estimated 
$650,000 for fiscal 1959. 

The 48-hour week ordinance was ap- 
proved by the voters in 1947. Petitions 
asking for the submission of the pay 
ordinance were submitted to the council 
in 1955, which refused to submit it to 
the voters. The firemen took the ques- 
tion to the courts and the State Supreme 
Court in December 1957 ruled that the 
city council had to pass the ordinance 
or submit it to the voters at an election. 
The council passed the ordinance but 
on the advice of the city attorney, who 
held that it violated the city charter, 
refused to put it into effect. The firemen 
took the matter back to the Supreme 
Court, which decided that the ordinance 
did not conflict with the city charter. 
The council then called a special election 
to ask the voters to repeal both the 48- 
hour and the pay ordinances. 

The council will increase the pay of 
firemen by 10 per cent and their work 
week from 48 to 56 hours. The city 
administration reports that the pay in- 
crease will place firemen on an equal 
footing with police officers; the increase 
in hours will bring the firemen’s duty 
week in line with that of most other 
cities of comparable size. 

Paut KEeELso 


University of Arizona 


IULA Will Study 

Services to Local Government 
The International Union of Local 

Authorities, whose headquarters are at 

The Hague, will carry out a study on 
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services to local government, under con- 
tract with the United Nations. The ini- 
tiative came from the Public Adminis- 
tration Division of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. 
The study will be designed to serve as a 
guide (a) to governments which desire 
to increase the capability of their local 
government units, (b) to local authori- 
ties desirous of helping themselves 
through joint efforts, and (c) to the 
United Nations in responding to govern- 
mental requests for assistance in im- 
proving public administration at the 
local level. The study group will de- 
scribe the distinctive systems of central- 
local government relations, define com- 
mon problems of local governments, 
analyze the services rendered to local 
governments under each system by 
higher levels of government and by 
national associations of local bodies and 
research institutions, and will seek to 
identify methods of increasing the capa- 
bility of local government to render 
effective services in rural as well as 
urban areas. 

It is planned that the study will be 
completed by December 31, 1961, and 
that its results will be published. 


Clark University Holds 
Seminar for Selectmen 


The Evening College of Clark Uni- 
versity, as a special community service, 
conducted in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
a six-meeting seminar for selectmen of 
central Massachusetts towns during the 
fall of 1958. This is believed to be the 
first seminar of its kind for selectmen. 
It carried no college credit. Fifty-five 
selectmen from 22 towns participated. 

The seminar had a twofold purpose— 
to give selectmen help with specific 
problems and to provide a broader ori- 
entation and outlook on local govern- 
mental problems. One seminar meeting 
was devoted to each of the following 
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topics: powers, duties and responsibilities 
of selectmen, town finance, insvrance, 
licenses and permits, industrial devel- 
opment, and town sewage and pollution. 
Each seminar meeting was_ sched- 
uled for two hours. Many of the select- 
men were so enthusiastic that they ap- 
parently were willing to spend the entire 
night discussing the topic. 

Much of the success of the seminar is 
directly attributable to the suggestions of 
an advisory committee upon which 
selectmen were represented. The sem- 
inar was conducted in cooperation with 
the Massachusetts Selectmen’s Associa- 
tion, the Worcester County Selectmen’s 
Association, the Worcester County Ex- 
tension Service and the Massachusetts 
Department of Commerce. 

The opportunity to exchange views 
with the speakers and other participants 
was considered to be one of the out- 
standing features of the seminar. Printed 
material and bibliographies distributed 
at the meeting were highly appreciated. 
Many suggestions were made as to ap- 
propriate subjects for future seminars. 

JoserH F. ZIMMERMAN 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Further Results 
On State Amendments 


More information has been received 
on the vote on constitutional amendments 
submitted to the people November 4, 
1958, in addition to that reported at 
pages 562-7 of the December Review. 


Georgia 

A record number of 74 proposed 
amendments were submitted to popular 
vote; the previous Georgia record was 
70, in 1941. Sixteen of the 74 were state- 
wide; the other 58 were deemed local 
and were voted upon only by the area 
affected, as provided by a 1956 amend- 
ment. Of the local amendments 28 dealt 
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with county school systems and ten were 
to encourage industrial development. 

Five general amendments were ap- 
proved. One grants $10,000 homestead 
exemptions to completely disabled vet- 
erans. Two others authorize scholarship 
grants for prospective teachers and for 
needy college students. Another permits 
the matching of federal funds for schol- 
arships for state employers. The fifth 
provides that certain retired judges may 
serve in the courts. 


Idaho 

A proposed “right to work” amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of approxi- 
mately 120,000 to 115,600. Most of the 
counties containing the larger cities 
voted against the measure, although some 
of them have been considered quite con- 
servative. The counties containing Idaho 
Falls and Twin Falls favored the amend- 
ment; many rural counties supported it 
less than had been expected. 


Illinois 

Two proposed constitutional amend- 
ments and three other statewide matters 
were before the voters. The amendments 
required a majority of all votes cast in 
the election or else two-thirds of the 
votes on the amendment itself. Both lost, 
according to the official count. 

The more important amendment con- 
stituted a complete revision of the state’s 
judicial system, dating basically from the 
1870 constitution. Instead of a multi- 
plicity of courts, ranging down to jus- 
tices of the peace, the amendment would 
establish one trial court of record, or- 
ganized by circuits, with appointed mag- 
istrates to handle minor matters; an 
appellate court, organized in four dis- 
tricts; and the Supreme Court, three 
judges to be elected from Cook County 
and two each from two “downstate” dis- 
tricts. The Supreme Court would have 
administrative responsibility for all 
courts. Compensation by fees would be 
eliminated. The amendment had been 
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worked out in detail by long continued 
efforts of lawyers, judges and laymen. 

The official vote shows 1,589,655 for 
this amendment and 893,503 against it— 
a favorable vote of 64.17 per cent, but 
65,784 votes short of two-thirds. It is 
also 123,985 votes short of a majority 
of the total vote at the election. Court 
action on at least two questions—a 
proper basis for determining a majority 
and the validity of disputed ballots—is in 
prospect and may affect the final out- 
come. 

The other amendment would have per- 
mitted sheriffs and county treasurers to 
succeed themselves in office. The vote 
was 1,420,011 to 1,099,475; the favorable 
vote was 56.4 per cent, as compared to 
the two-thirds necessary. 

A legislative proposal, to transfer 
supervision of state banks from the state 
auditor to the new Financial Institutions 
Department, and otherwise to clarify the 
present banking law, received a large 
majority of the votes thereon, which was 
all that was required. 

A proposed $248 million bond issue 
for state mental hospital and university 
buildings needed a majority of the total 
vote cast for state legislators, which 
was determined to be 1,604,955. It ob- 
tained a favorable vote of 1,461,701 to 
1,276,184—not enough for adoption. 

A $75 million bond issue for Korean 
war veterans’ bonuses failed to obtain a 
majority of the vote thereon. 


Louisiana 

Louisiana voters made certain that the 
state would continue to have the unen- 
viable distinction of possessing the long- 
est constitution in the nation as they ap- 
proved twenty of the thirty amendments 
submitted in the 1958 election. Already 
the size of a textbook containing ap- 
proximately 600 pages with some 201,000 
words, the approved changes add 24,500 
more. 

The adopted amendments cover a 
broad range of subjects relating to prob- 
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lems of immediate concern to particular 
localities as well as those of statewide 
interest. Those of a local nature deal 
with such matters as New Orleans water 
rates and drainage improvements, zoning 
powers for several specified govern- 
mental units and the creation of civil 
service systems in one class of muni- 
cipalities. Others in this category pro- 
vide for an additional judge for one 
judicial district, consolidated sewerage 
districts in one parish (county) and an 
increase in the debt limitation of the 
board of commissioners of the Port of 
New Orleans. 

Of the adopted proposals having state- 
wide application, two provide for minor 
alterations in the governmental struc- 
ture. One of these changes the name 
of the State Auditor’s Office to the Office 
of State Comptroller to correspond with 
the actual functions performed. The 
other provides for slight judicial re- 
organization by establishing an additional 
Court of Appeals circuit and revising 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. In addition, this amendment 
grants the legislature authority to in- 
crease the number of judges in any cir- 
cuit, with the Supreme Court being 
empowered to fill temporary vacancies 
therein. It was recommended by the 
Judicial Council after extensive analyses 
of Appellate Court case loads. 

The amendment attracting the largest 
number of voters was one relating to 
public education. Its adoption enables 
the legislature to make grants-in-aid to 
parents for the purpose of sending their 
children to private schools rather than 
“court-ordered integrated” ones. The 
grants can be made from funds now 
dedicated to public education. Before a 
grant is made, however, the school which 
the recipient proposes to attend must 
be approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This amendment carried by a 
vote of 151,929 to 55,408. 

Another amendment in the education 
category provides a partial solution to 
the problem of overcrowded facilities in 
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higher education by granting constitu- 
tional status to a commuter branch 
college of the state university. It locates 
the school in New Orleans where no 
publicly-supported institutions of higher 
learning had previously existed. 

Other amendments of statewide con- 
cern provide for extension of certain 
veterans’ benefits, inheritance rights of 
adopted children and clarification of local 
governmental authority in maintaining 
projects with the federal government. In 
addition, parish governing bodies are 
granted the power to create mosquito 
abatement districts. 

As has been customary, few of the 
proposals provoked lively debate. The 
governor set the pattern by indicating 
that he would not take a stand on any 
of them. Slightly less than one third of 
the electorate voted on the proposals. 

Twitey W. Barker, Jr. 
Southern University, Baton Rouge 


Massachusetts 

A law proposed by initiative petition 
was approved, about two and a half to 
one. It provides that every former pub- 
lic employee, other than a judge, who 
is pensioned or retired for disability, 
shall annually report to his retirement 
authority his earnings from gainful occu- 
pation during the preceding year and 
that, if such earnings plus the pension 
exceed the regular compensation of the 
position formerly held by the pensioner, 
he shall refund as much of his pension 
as is equal to such excess. A refund, if 
required, shall not include any part of 
a pension represented by salary deduc- 
tions or by special purchase of an annu- 
ity by the former employee. The 
amendment is applicable to previously 
pensioned or retired employees as well 
as to the future, but the requirements 
as to refunds are not applicable to in- 
come received during or prior to 1958. 

The proposed law had been approved 
by the State Senate but had been dis- 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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Minnesota 

Three proposed amendments were 
voted on. All received majorities of 
the vote upon them but only two re- 
ceived the requisite majority of the total 
vote cast at the election. 

The first of the two adopted is the 
“home rule amendment,” which revises 
and restates the local government article 
of the constitution. It received 60 per 
cent (712,552 out of 1,178,173) of the 
total vote at the election, and 70 per 
cent of the total vote on the amendment 
itself (1,022,400). It provides that coun- 
ties as well as municipalities may adopt 
home rule charters, and removes the 
requirements that charters must be ap- 
proved by four-sevenths of those voting 
at the election and charter amendments 
by three-fifths; the legislature is em- 
powered to determine how much, if any, 
more than a majority should be required. 
The legislature is also given discretion 
in regard to the method of selecting 
charter commissions, the time interval 
for submitting charters, and uniform 
publication requirements for charters 
and charter amendments. 

This amendment also removes a con- 
stitutional prohibition on special legis- 
lation, which the legislature has evaded 
by making special classes of local gov- 
ernment units. The amendment permits 
special legislation, in which the locality 
affected (or localities, if within one 
county or adjacent counties) is named; 
but a special law, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by general law, requires the ap- 
proval of the voters or the governing 
body of the local unit, as specified by 
the legislature; and a special law may 
be modified or superseded by a later 
home rule charter or amendment. 

The other approved amendment pro- 
vides four-year terms for state elective 
officers; they now have two-year terms, 
except the state auditor who already 
serves four years. 

A third amendment received 57 per 
cent of the vote thereon, but fell short 
of a majority of the over-all vote. It 
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would have permitted state legislators to 
run for another elective office without 
resigning, unless and until elected to the 
other post; and to act as attorneys for 
local governments. 


Missouri 


Two constitutional amendments were 
submitted and adopted. The first re- 
moves the present requirement that the 
state auditor pre-audit all claims for 
payment. 

The second allows residents of 60 days 
or longer—instead of at least a year— 
to vote for president but not for state 
and local offices. 

An initiative proposal that would have 
permitted limited branch banking was 
soundly defeated. 


Ohio 


Two amendments were proposed and 
defeated. A “right-to-work” amendment 
lost by about two to one. A “metropoli- 
tan federation” amendment lost by a 
much smaller margin, as reported in the 
Review's Metropolitan Government sec- 
tion last month (page 576). 


South Carolina 

Ten amendments were submitted and 
approved; however, they must be ratified 
by the 1959 legislature before becoming 
effective. Four are of statewide appli- 
cation; five relate only to one county 
each and one to two counties. 

Of the statewide measures one allows 
spouses of public school teachers and of 
ministers of organized churches to vote 
after six months residence in the state, 
as permitted the teachers and ministers; 
for other persons the requirement is two 
years. This amendment carried by a 
vote of 45,488 to 10,486. 

Another permits the legislature to fix 
the terms of office and the civil juris- 
diction of magistrates and to provide for 
filling vacancies in such offices. A third 
allows municipalities to exempt residents 
of annexed areas from payments on 
bonded debt previously incurred by the 
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municipalities. The fourth allows salaries 
of Supreme and Circuit Court judges to 
be increased during their terms of office. 
These three amendments carried by 
somewhat smaller votes and margins 
than the first. 

Of the local amendments, the one in- 
volving two counties may present a 
dilemma to the legislature, as it was 
approved in Spartanburg County and 
disapproved in Charleston County; the 
total vote in both was 8,743 to 6,422. 
It permits condemnation of real estate 
for slum clearance and disposal thereof 
to public or private agencies. Opponents 
called it a wedge for federal housing 
projects with integration. The other 
local amendments concerned debt limits, 
assessments and minor matters. 


Wyoming 

One amendment was proposed and 
approved. It increases the State Su- 
preme Court membership from three to 
four. The state bar endorsed the pro- 
posal as a means of facilitating cases. 
The additional justice is to be elected in 
November 1960 for a four-year term; 
subsequent terms for all justices will be 
eight years. The vote was 77,224 to 
27,864 ; ballots not marked on the amend- 
ment were 11,142. 


Simplified Registration 
Proposed in South Dakota 

The South Dakota Legislative Re- 
search Council reports to the 1959 legis- 
lature a plan for revision of the state’s 
voter registration system based on the 


National Municipal League’s Model 
Voter Registration System, which is 
cited as an important source. South 
Dakota election laws have invested au- 
thority in county, city and village officers, 
requiring diverse separate registrations 
by the voters, which the proposed plan 
would unify at the county level. 
Registration for voting would be at 
any time of the year; officers giving 
time to the service under the direction 
of the county auditors could arrange 
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with municipal officials to provide part- 
time service wherever convenient to the 
public. Registration would require du- 
plicate signatures, one for the permanent 
record at the county or city office and 
another to go out to the polls at each 
election. The voter could obtain his 
ballot only by signing his registration 
card, thus protecting his right to vote 
as he does his money in the bank. 
Failure to vote for four years would 
automatically call for a notice by mail 
to the voter to reregister or lose his 
vote, providing automatic purging of the 
lists. Reregistration, thanks to the sig- 
nature, is accomplished by mail and the 
signature provision likewise facilitates 
the voters’ right to absentee ballots. 
Persons physically unable to register in 
person would be visited by the city audi- 
tor or town clerk at their homes or in 
hospitals to take the registration. 


R.S.C. 


MICHIGAN CON CON FAILS 

(Continued from page 14) 
There is much also to be said for 
preparatory study commissions. And 
there needs to be a fair deal in ap- 
portionment of a constitutional con- 
vention. Gubernatorial leadership 
can help or hinder. 

Michigan needs two “gateway’ 
amendments if the call of a conven- 
tion is to succeed in the future. One 
must provide that the call of a con- 
vention is decided by a majority 
vote on the question. This is ele- 
mentary. It forces the opposition to 
come out fighting rather than rely- 
ing on the non-voter. The second 
must establish a fair deal in the ap- 
portionment of delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention. The present 
system of electing delegates from 
state senatorial districts will never 
be accepted by the Democratic party 
so long as the Senate represents a 
minority of the state’s population. 
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Metropolitan Government ‘ 


° William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 


Objectives of Metro 
Government Listed 


Cleveland Group Issues 
Preliminary Statement 


Epitor’s Note.—The following article 
is a reprint of Metropolitan Government 
—A Preliminary Statement, prepared by 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Services 
Commission’s Study Group on Govern- 
ment Organization in September 1958. 
Robert H. Rawson is chairman of the 
study group. Although the statement 
was developed for the Cleveland area it 
has utility for those studying metro- 
politan governmental organization in 
other areas. 

The study group emphasized the ten- 
tative nature of the statement. In 
acknowledging receipt of the statement, 
the executive committee of the Metro- 
politan Services Commission noted that 
it concurred “with the desirability of 
using the county boundaries as the base 
for an immediate metropolitan govern- 
ment and of avoiding the creation of a 
‘third level’ of government.” 

The executive committee noted further, 
however, that acceptance of this point 
of view “should not blind us to the long- 
term certainty that the Cleveland metro- 
politan area will stretch far beyond the 
boundaries of Cuyahoga County. Be- 
cause the county may be adequate to 
meet today’s needs does not mean that 
the county boundaries will always be a 
realistic limitation upon the jurisdiction 
of our metropolitan government. 

“The interweaving of four metropoli- 
tan areas—Painesville-Willoughby, Ak- 
ron, Lorain-Elyria and Cleveland—may 
impose on us within less than twenty 
years the need for markedly different 
approaches to our metropolitan govern- 
mental needs. If such approaches become 


necessary, it would be far easier to de- 
velop them if we have a reorganized 
and revitalized county government to 
use as a taking-off place.” 


I. Objectives in Metropolitan 
Government 


A. A general government for the 
metropolitan area is highly desir- 
able. 

The problems of the metropolitan area 
are reaching a condition wherein the 
existing forms of municipal and county 
government cannot serve the major 
metropolitan needs. There is need for 
some substantially new form of organ- 
ization which can provide the required 
leadership and power of decision at the 
metropolitan level in solving metropoli- 
tan problems. This is desirable in order 
to provide a comprehensiveness and a 
continuity in over-all community devel- 
opment and to avoid the periodic need 
for special committees, special districts 
and state legislative actions on a series 
of individual but interrelated problems. 


B. No powers should be exer- 
cised by the metropolitan govern- 
ment unless they are of regional 
significance and are _ expressly 
granted by the people; all powers 
not expressly granted should re- 
main with the municipalities. 


It is believed that there should be a 
division of functions between the “metro- 
politan” government and the “local” 
governments—somewhat in the manner 
provided by the United States constitu- 
tion. There are two reasons for this 
procedure. First, local governments have 
—apart from major metropolitan con- 
siderations—vital roles to play in the 
lives of their citizens and in these roles 
they should be conserved. Secondly, a 
metropolitan government should only 
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undertake specifically assigned govern- 
mental functions of metropolitan sig- 
nificance. 


C. The metropolitan govern- 
ment should serve as a means of 
communication and a focus of 
leadership and _ expression for 
persons and groups in all parts of 
the community. 

There must be a central institution 
which all persons and groups can accept 
as “ours,” and through which all may 
give expression to their views, with the 
realization that their views will be seri- 
ously considered in the making and 
execution of policy. 

Although traditional local governments 
are very useful in meeting local prob- 
lems, they cannot meet the problems of 
communication, leadership and expres- 
sion in the metropolitan context. The 
apparent split between central city and 
suburban interests is one reflection of 
this factor. As often as not, the division 
of interest represents nothing more than 
a state of mind which might be over- 
come if all the parties involved had some 
common meeting ground whereon Il 
might stand on equal terms. If the 
metropolis is to reach its greatest pos- 
sibilities, it will have to create institu- 
tions through which common discussion, 
common decision-making and common 
administration are facilitated. 


D. The metropolitan govern- 
ment should be flexible and capa- 
ble of assuming and financing such 
tasks as the people may from time 
to time assign to it, 

Some metropolitan problems are 
already clear and no one questions that 
the means to deal with them must be 
created. But it is equally important to 
find means to prevent their recurrence. 
The now unrecognized—but inevitable— 
successors to present problems must be 
met in due time. This requires a level 
of middle-run and long-run metropolitan 
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planning which is not now the function 
of any single government. This also re- 
quires that adequate financial resources 
be available to the metropolitan govern- 
ment, for any functions which it may in 
the future undertake. 

The evidence of all the Metro studies 
so far released suggests the urgency of 
preparing ourselves to deal with these 
emerging problems. This will require 
tremendous expenditure of effort and 
energy. But such effort and energy will 
not be best put forth unless a situation 
is created in which future problems can 
be brought under control when they first 
make their appearance rather than when 
they have become full-blown. 


E. Provision must be made for 
coordination of financial resources 
and planning of expenditures for 
all departments of the metropolitan 
government, 

Any metropolitan government activity 
for which it is proposed to spend public 
money should be subject to control by 
the metropolitan legislative and fiscal 
authorities in order to assure conformity 
between amounts of money allocated to 
a given program, amounts available for 
all metropolitan purposes and relative 
importance of each aspect of metropoli- 
tan operations. 


F. Administration should be 
conducted so that work undertaken 
—whatever its nature—may be per- 
formed with competence and dis- 
patch. 


Under present conditions, no organ- 
ization can assume a multiplicity of 
metropolitan functions and perform them 
at the level which could properly be 
demanded by the people. This is not an 
adverse criticism of persons or of par- 
ticular governments. It is simply a nat- 
ural consequence of atomized local gov- 
ernment. 

The concept “efficiency” can easily be 
magnified beyond due proportion. It is 
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not the purpose of democratic local gov- 
ernment to provide an operation as 
smooth as ice—and as cold. Democratic 
local government is intended to maintain 
order and provide services to people. 
But administrative effectiveness is a 
necessary element. Administrative effec- 
tiveness—for which “efficiency” is a 
short-hand term—requires many things, 
among them that personnel should be 
selected for technical competence, that 
the advice of technically competent per- 
sonnel be sought at appropriate points, 
that political superiors issue clear and 
meaningful directions, that merit be 
recognized and reasonable tenure grant- 
ed and that an official responsible for a 
job have the authority to carry it out. 


Il. Specific Organizational 
Proposals 


A. A reorganized and revitalized 
county government should be the 
basis for any metropolitan govern- 
ment. 

The concept of a “third level” of gov- 
ernment is sometimes advanced in the 
belief that a general metropolitan gov- 
ernment should be created in addition 
to the existing county government and 
the municipalities. This, in the opinion 
of the study group, is not desirable. It 
is believed that the functions now per- 
formed by the county government should 
be performed—whether with or without 
benefit of structural reorganization—by 
the metropolitan government. 

1. Simplification of present intergov- 
ernmental relationships and diminution 
of conflicts of authority is a major pur- 
pose. This could not be achieved by 
establishing a third level. 

2. Many county functions are already 
of metropolitan import. For legal, finan- 
cial and political reasons the county—as 
presently organized—cannot assume a 
truly metropolitan role in the adminis- 
tration of these functions. Hence, the 


inclusion of present county powers and 
duties is desirable. 


B. Executive powers in any 
metropolitan government should 
be vested in a chief executive who 
is popularly elected. 

One of the key objectives of metro- 
politan government is the establishment 
of leadership roles in metropolitan 
affairs. This involves the idea that 
metropolitan affairs should be under the 
direction of politically responsible offi- 
cials, that is, officials under the imme- 
diate and daily control of an elected 
officer who has general jurisdiction in all 
metropolitan matters. It is recognized 
that some particular functions might 
merit distinctive treatment but we be- 
lieve any such distinctive treatment 
should be justified by the nature of the 
particular office to be separated. In 
general terms: 

(1) Criminal prosecutions should be 
conducted by an elective officer. The 
present civil functions of the county 
prosecuting attorney, as advisor to the 
county government and various boards 
and districts, should be established in a 
separate legal office under the authority 
of the metropolitan executive. 

(2) It seems appropriate to establish 
an independent auditorship, although the 
method by which the office should be 
filled is open. 

(3) Emphasis is laid upon the impor- 
tance of political relationships in the 
office of the metropolitan chief executive. 
He will, doubtless, require a chief polit- 
ical assistantship. It is entirely consist- 
ent with good government to recognize 
this need honestly and provide for a 
position which can be utilized for this 
purpose. 

(4) Professional administrative skills 
should be recognized and utilized at the 
top levels of metropolitan government. 
Hence, a principal administrative officer 
should be designated as the chief exec- 
utive’s principal subordinate for admin- 
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istrative operations. Such an _ office 
should have minimum professional quali- 
fications prescribed. There will be an 
inevitable tendency to convert the office 
into a sort of chief political assistantship 
to the chief executive. This temptation 
must be resisted. The administrative and 
professional character of the office must 
be emphasized. 


C. All legislative powers of the 
metropolitan government should 
be vested in a common council or 
general assembly. 


A chief executive with a frank and 
candid political role is visualized. In the 
nature of things, the executive will tend 
to be the focus for the majority of the 
moment on the issue of the moment. 
There will always be minority interests 
which are not represented in the momen- 
tary majorities and the structure should 
provide for these to be heard in a real- 
istic manner. Hence, the legislative or 
deliberative body should represent all 
significant subgroups. 

Such a deliberative body should be 
established as a common council or gen- 
eral assembly. Although some of its 
members should be elected at large, most 
of them should be elected from terri- 
torial units (wards, districts or bor- 
oughs) established on reasonably com- 
pact lines and including reasonably 
equal numbers of people. Compactness 
and equality are emphasized because the 
problem of gerrymandering must be 
faced honestly, or the whole system will 
become nothing more than a mockery 
of its original intent. The tendency to 
try to set up “safe” electoral units is 
inevitable—whether in partisan or non- 
partisan systems. This is a dangerous 
business which can only create more 
problems than it solves. The only fair 
and acceptable procedure is to establish 
the electoral units on a numerical basis. 


D. Provision should be made 
for the manner of exercise of 
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special powers and duties now as- 

signed to the county government. 

Present county law rests certain quasi- 
judicial powers in agencies such as the 
board of revision and the county budget 
commission. Adequate provision must 
be made for the exercise of such powers 
under a metropolitan government. 


Philadelphia Group Makes 
Three Functional Studies 


The Study Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Metropolitan Area, which is the 
first official organization in which repre- 
sentatives of both Philadelphia and four 
suburban Pennsylvania counties are 
meeting together to study metropolitan 
problems, received its first financial 
assistance in the summer of 1958. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
financed the establishment of the com- 
mission’s secretariat and employed re- 
search agencies to work on the major 
elements of the work program. These 
state funds were matched in part by a 
federal planning assistance grant. 

Three functional studies are under 
way, all of which are being carried out 
through contracts between local research 
agencies and the state Department of 
Commerce. The most extensive project 
is a study of the local road system, the 
estimated cost of which is $52,500. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon planning and 
financing the system, the administration 
of construction and maintenance, and the 
relationship of the system to mass trans- 
portation needs. 

The second contract calls for a $25,000 
study of sewage disposal. The objective 
of the study is to analyze existing facil- 
ities and future sewage disposal needs 
within the five-county area. Govern- 
mental devices for meeting the problem 
will also be evaluated. 

In the third project, an analysis of 
local planning controls will be under- 
taken. The aim of the study is to pre- 
pare an inventory of zoning, subdivision 
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control and planning activity, to pinpoint 
the obstacles to effective control of urban 
development, and to submit appropriate 
recommendations concerning planning 
standards. The estimated study cost is 
$17,500. 

In addition to these three projects, the 
commission has pursued other studies 
with its $10,000 allocation for secretariat 
services. A report entitled A Metropolis 
Expands! has been issued, based upon 
maps showing the geographical distribu- 
tion of population since 1920. The staff 
has also undertaken to abstract in 
quickly readable form the results of 
previous studies of the metropolitan area. 
This abstract series will cover studies 
of water supply, regional parks, indus- 
trial land and population distribution. 
Interjurisdictional agreements among 
the municipalities of the area are also 
being analyzed according to function and 
geographical coverage. 

James G. CoKE 
Study Commission of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area 


Seattle Metro Council 
Attacks Initial Problems 


The Metropolitan Council established 
in the Seattle area following approval 
by the voters in September is facing a 
number of perplexing problems during 
its organizational stage. The council is 
responsible for metropolitan sewerage 
and water pollution control measures. 
C. Carey Donworth, council chairman, 
reported to the Metropolitan Problems 
Committee of the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County that immediate 
steps will be taken to select an executive 
director and to prepare a comprehensive 
sewerage plan for the area. 

Initial financing is a pressing problem 


1 4A Metropolis Expands—A Look at 
the Growth of the Metropolitan Terri- 
tory Bordering the Middle Delaware, 
1920-1957. Study Commission of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, 1958, 
21 pages, maps. 
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180 S.M.A.s 


The Bureau of the Budget an- 
nounced on December 5 the desig- 
nation of six additional Standard 
Metropolitan Areas, bringing the 
total in continental United States to 
180. The new areas are: Anderson, 
Indiana; Bakersfield, California; 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois; Lew- 
iston-Auburn, Maine; Muskegon- 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan; and 
Pensacola, Florida. 


because the voters failed to approve a 
one-mill levy to cover the cost of the 
first year’s operations. Possible sources 
of interim funds are a metropolitan plan- 
ning grant from the federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency or loans 
from one of the governmental agencies 
in the area. Ultimately financing will 
come from operating revenues and sup- 
plementary budgets approved by the leg- 
islative bodies of the component cities 
and King County. 

Donworth, who was formerly chair- 
man of the Municipal League’s Metro- 
politan Problems Committee, asked that 
the committee continue its studies and 
recommended that the metropolitan as- 
pects of the following topics be explored 
by subcommittees: garbage disposal, 
transportation, sewage rates, annexations 
and planning. The League of Women 
Voters and the University of Washing- 
ton’s Bureau of Governmental Research 
and Services were also asked to continue 
their studies of metropolitan problems. 


Jackson County Rejects 
Home Rule Charter 
For the second time the voters of 
Jackson County (Kansas City), Missouri, 
have turned down a home rule charter. 
By a vote of 47,624 to 29,917 the pro- 
posed charter was rejected on November 
25. An earlier charter was defeated in 
(Continued on page 42) 
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County Government 


Clyde F. Snider, Editor 


Home Rule Route 
To Modern County 


Dark Continent Can Be 
Shangri-la of Democracy 


Epitor’s Note.—The article below 
is a summary of remarks made at the 
county home rule session of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s National 
Conference on Government, Colorado 
Springs, September 16, 1958. 
OUNTY home rule is basically the 
same thing as municipal home rule, 

but it necessarily expresses itself in dif- 
ferent ways. Municipal home rule is 
often—and probably unfortunately—test- 
ed in terms of the forms city govern- 
ments may assume at their option. This 
test and this concept fall far short of 
being satisfactory for determining the 
presence of county home rule. A _ sub- 
stantial amount of home rule may be 
present and yet there be almost no option 
as to the form of county government. 
A substantial amount of choice as to the 
form may be present and yet there be 
a general denial of county home rule in 
the particular state. 

At the risk of vagueness, we had best 
define county home rule as any form of 
local self-determination whether it be as 
to government structure, program em- 
phasis, policy choice or otherwise. 
County home rule may be found ex- 
pressed in state constitutions but it will 
be found more probably in statutes or 
in local customs and traditions. Califor- 
nia counties have been described as the 
nearest to true home rule, yet most of 
their home rule status comes from out- 
side the constitution. 

The basic differences between city and 
county home rule must be examined. In 
terms of the traditional “head-tossing 
independence” goals of municipal home 


rulers, even true county home rule will 
always seem inadequate. While cities 
may dream about—and may occasionally 
attain—complete home control over all 
“municipal affairs,” the very nature of 
counties is such that a similar goal is 
not only impossible but may be undesir- 
able. 

Historically, counties are, of course, 
creatures of the state. Legally, they will 
remain administrative arms of the state. 
The amount of purely local interest ac- 
tivity will always be overshadowed by 
the greater amount of state interest 
activity of the same counties. For this 
reason, county home rule will always be 
relative and never absolute in the terms 
familiar to the veterans of municipal 
home rule crusades. This does not mean 
that county home rule is any less valu- 
able, any less precious, or not worth 
fighting for. It does mean that we must 
adjust our concepts to accommodate the 
continuing relationship of counties to the 
state which has created them. 

With some modification, the tests of 
the experts as to the presence or absence 
of home rule can be applied to counties. 

Let us examine four major symptoms 
of the absence of county home rule. If 
any one of these exists, then there is a 
substantial absence of county home rule. 

1. Without home rule the form and 
structure of county government remain 
in a “deep freeze.” 

2. Without home rule the legislature 
will dictate the counties’ “housekeeping 
rules,” even those of minor import. 

3. Without home rule (operating 
through law or tradition) there will be 
callous dumping of new governmental 
costs on counties. 

4. Without home rule there is a de- 
privation of any choice as to acceptable 
ways of accomplishing the same objec- 
tive. 
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Application of these tests will indicate 
that every county in America today lacks 
true home rule! 

In an effort to define modern county 
home rule goals and objectives, certain 
“principles of county home rule” were 
adopted by California counties in 1957. 
In August 1958 these principles were 
adopted as the aims of all of America’s 
counties through the unanimous action 
of the National Association of County 
Officials at its annual meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon.1 

The potentialities of American county 
government, organized under modern 
home rule principles, are not only tre- 
mendous, they are unbelievable. The 
following suggestions indicate the scope 
of that which can be achieved: 

1. Many county governments are, and 
more and more will be, effective partners 
of the state and federal governments in 
vast joint programs. Example: In Cal- 
ifornia there is now expended almost 
$500 million each year for social welfare 
purposes. Every cent of this is spent 
through some county welfare department 
and, in this election year, both major 
political parties have affirmed their be- 
lief in keeping this function in county 
government. Other striking examples 
are legion. Home rule principles offer 
the only possibility of retaining a local 
voice in the affairs of these huge and 
permanent national programs. Modern 
effective county home rule government 
can do the job. 

2. Experience has demonstrated that 
modern home rule counties merit and 
receive the confidence of the cities within 
their boundaries. This is not an empty 
statement—it is the foundation for 
numerous programs of functional con- 
solidation. These can range from a 
simple contract whereby the county 
maintains the streets for a city of 500 


1 The principles are set forth in the 
Review, April 1958, page 182. 


population to the noted “Lakewood Plan” 
where the residents of a large city con- 
tract for county operation of the entire 
municipal government. The 2,000 in- 
stances of such city-county contracts in 
California are by no means the ceiling. 
There will be more in that state and, 
based on its experience, there will be the 
benefits of the economy and efficiency of 
this device any place where county serv- 
ices are of a standard high enough to 
merit municipal confidence. Modern 
home rule principles equip county gov- 
ernment with the ability to perform any 
basic service for all its governmental 
units. 

3. From functional consolidation it is 
but a step to the counties’ role in the 
metropolitan governments of the 1960s. 
Everybody concerned, including the 
counties themselves, has overlooked 
county government's probable destiny in 
the metropolitan government of the years 
ahead. The counties’ tremendous future 
here is gradually becoming apparent. 
Only modern home rule counties will be 
equipped to make a real contribution in 
the metropolitan government field. To 
make this contribution for which their 
position on any map has so admirably 
fitted them, counties must first attain 
home rule status. They must also: 

* * * 


a. Cease to shun new functions. This 
does not mean to cast counties in the 
role of eager power grabbers but it most 
certainly is a condemnation of the old 
county attitude of frowning on the 
assumption of new governmental func- 
tions. 

b. Along with the need to face the 
future, and to perform the services the 
people need and want, must come an 
avoidance of independent special service 
districts. No matter how good it may 
be, the single purpose district is still a 
single purpose district and is, by its 
nature, forever doomed to failure in 
solving general metropolitan problems. 
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However good it may be, the multi- 
purpose district still falls woefully short 
of the combined abilities of modern home 
rule counties working as partners with 
modern home rule cities. 

Whether the counties’ metropolitan 
government role is to be that of direct 
performance of services or that of part- 
ner in a federation with its cities, or 
both, only a modern home rule county 
can be effective. 


* * * 


c. Both counties and cities must avoid 
the abuse of home rule into which a few 
have fallen. Nothing will be more suc- 
cessful in killing home rule forever than 
the abuse of its powers on the part of 
any local government acting with total 
disregard for its neighbors. The whole 
home rule structure will fall if even a 
few of the possessors of this precious 
power use it to make of themselves 
pigeon-proud principalities or feuding 
city-states as in days of old. Thus, the 
power to zone must never be used so as 
to make impossible the performance of 
an essential governmental service for 
the area. A small city’s absolute veto 
power over the establishment of a care- 
fully controlled trash dump for a large 
metropolitan area can be the type of 
action which will plunge us back into 
the days of absolute control from the 
state capitol. Both counties and cities 
must use their home rule powers as care- 
fully as an enlightened nation must 
exercise its sovereignty in these ad- 
vanced days. 

4. The greatest potentiality of modern 
county home rule is also its simplest— 
the county government in every court- 
house will be the government which the 
people of that county desire. In an era 
of necessarily increasing centralization of 
government there will have been pre- 
served a maximum of the precious prin- 
ciples of local self-determination. This 
will have been accomplished without 
sacrifice—indeed with an actual increase 
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in the ability of county government to 
act as an agency of the state. 

County home rule is not only the route 
to modern county government, it is the 
road to survival of American county 
government. If county home rule prin- 
ciples are widely applied immediately 
and intelligently, the “dark continent of 
American politics” will quickly become 
the “Shangri-La of local democracy.” 

R. MacDovcGati 
General Counsel and Manager 


County Supervisors Association 
of California 


County Home Rule 
Amendments Adopted 


Constitutional amendments providing 
for county home rule were approved by 
three of the four states in which such 
amendments were submitted to the voters 
in the November 4 election.! 

The Oregon amendment, approved by 
a vote of nearly two to one, requires the 
general assembly to provide by law a 
method whereby the voters of any county 
may adopt, amend, revise or repeal a 
county charter, which charter may pro- 
vide for the exercise of authority over 
matters of county concern. Proposal for 
the amendment came initially from a 
legislative interim committee on local 
government and the campaign for its 
adoption was led by the League of 
Women Voters. 

New York’s amendment, also approved 
by a vote of approximately two to one, 
continues the power of the legislature 
to provide alternative forms of govern- 
ment for counties outside New York 
City, and in addition requires the legis- 
lature to empower such counties by gen- 
eral law to prepare, adopt and amend 
their own forms of government, i.e., 
county charters. 

The Minnesota amendment empowers 


1 See the Review, 1958, 


pages 403-405. 
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the legislature to confer upon counties 
charter-making authority similar to that 
long enjoyed by the state’s municipalities. 
The existence and exercise of such 
authority should substantially reduce the 
incentive for enactment of special legis- 
lation relating to county government, of 
which there has been a great deal in 
the past. With only 589,087 “yes” votes 
needed for its approval (i.c., a majority 
of the 1,178,173 votes cast in the elec- 
tion), the measure actually received a 
favorable vote of 712,552. 

Only in Colorado, among the four 
states voting upon such measures, was a 
home rule proposal defeated (see below). 


Other Amendments Approved 

In addition to the home rule amend- 
ments, several constitutional amendments 
relating to county government were 
given voter approval in November. 

An Oregon amendment authorizes 
counties to issue general obligation bonds 
for purposes other than roads and bridges. 

As the result of an amendment ap- 
proved in Virginia, county school boards, 
with the consent of the respective county 
boards of supervisors but without a pop- 
ular vote, may now borrow for school 
construction purposes from the state 
retirement fund. Heretofore such action 
has been prevented by a general con- 
stitutional prohibition of county borrow- 
ing without referendum. 

An Alabama amendment prohibits the 
legislature from abolishing any public 
office in the county of Lauderdale or 
changing that county’s form of govern- 
ment without approval of the county 
voters. 

Florida voters gave approval to a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the 
county solicitor’s office in Hillsborough 
County and consolidating its duties with 
those of the state attorney, notwithstand- 
ing that within the county itself the vote 
was nearly two to one against the pro- 
posal. Adoption of the amendment under 
these circumstances, commented the 
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Tampa Tribune editorially, “is an elo- 
quent argument for greater home rule.” 


Amendments Defeated 


Colorado’s proposal for a home rule 
amendment which would have empow- 
ered the legislature to provide for alter- 
native forms of county government, in- 
cluding a “county home rule charter” 
form, met defeat by an adverse vote of 
approximately five to three. Compara- 
tively little appears to have been said 
or written concerning the proposal, 
though some newspapers opposed it 
editorially. 

Also defeated in Colorado was a pro- 
posed amendment which would have re- 
moved various constitutional restrictions 
upon the legislature in its regulation of 
county salaries.! 

Of two proposals defeated in Alabama, 
one would have authorized the voters of 
Montgomery County to levy additional 
property taxes; while the other would 
have enabled the governing body of 
Marion County to embark upon a wide 
variety of business enterprises, including 
the construction of dams for developing 
hydro-electric power. 

The voters of Illinois rejected for the 
third time (previous defeats were in 1944 
and 1952) a proposed amendment to 
make county sheriffs and treasurers eli- 
gible for immediate reelection. Also de- 
feated in Illinois was a proposed amend- 
ment under which, as part of a general 
reorganization of the state judiciary, 
elective, fee-paid justices of the peace 
would have been replaced by salaried 
magistrates appointed by circuit court 
judges. 


County Manager Plan 
Developments 
In Chouteau County, Montana,2 a 
proposal to adopt the manager plan of 
1 See the Review, September 1958, 
page 405. 
2 See the Review, April 1958, page 
185. 
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government was defeated on November 4 
by an adverse vote of nearly three to 
one. Although supporters of the proposal 
emphasized the outstanding success of 
manager government in the state’s 
Petroleum County, the Chouteau voters 
apparently concluded that Petroleum’s 
experience was not particularly applic- 
able to Chouteau, which is much larger 
in area, population and assessed valua- 
tion. Furthermore, Chouteau County is 
in good financial condition and there 
was therefore lacking any fiscal urgency 
for a change in governmental form. 
The Cedartown (Georgia) Standard 
recently reported that the grand jury of 
Polk County, after inspection of the 
court house constructed less than a 
decade ago had revealed that the build- 
ing was “literally falling apart,” recom- 
mended, among other things, adoption of 
the manager form of government. Inci- 
dentally, the Georgia legislature, in its 
1958 session, made easier the adoption 
or abandonment of the county manager 
plan by changing the vote required for 
such action from a majority of the 
qualified voters of the county to a major- 
ity of those voting on the proposition. 


Medical Examiners 
For More Michigan Counties 


Four more counties in Michigan have 
picked up the option under state law 
to abolish their elective county coro- 
ners in favor of appointive, qualified 
medical examiners. They are _ Iron, 
Menominee, Oceana and Washtenaw 
Counties. As Wayne County (Detroit) 
has made a similar change, the list now 
covers about 58 per cent of the state’s 
population, bringing the total number of 
such counties up to sixteen. 

The optional law passed in 1953 per- 
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mits the counties to abolish the office of 
coroner and appoint for a_ three-year 
term a county medical examiner. In 
counties having a civil service system, 
the official must be selected under civil 
service rules and must in any case be a 
licensed physician and a resident of the 
county or of an adjacent one. 

The medical examiners select physi- 
cians in various parts of the county as 
their deputies to provide first view of 
cases and identify those which require 
more elaborate attention. 


R.S.C. 


County Colleges 
Train Teachers 


According to Wisconsin Counties, re- 
sponsibility for educating approximately 
80 per cent of Wisconsin's teachers in 
elementary schools under jurisdiction of 
county superintendents falls upon county 
teachers’ colleges. Twenty-two of these 
two-year training institutions are in 
operation. The county colleges have ele- 
mentary school or laboratory units in 
which student teachers observe and per- 
form supervised teaching. The colleges 
rely heavily upon state aid for support, 
state appropriations constituting 51.2 
per cent of coi.ege income in 1956-57. 


Kansas County Adopts 
County Road Plan 


Lyon County, Kansas, after twice de- 
feating the proposal, has now adopted 
the county unit road system made op- 
tional by Kansas statutes. With adoption 
of the larger unit, all road and highway 
functions are transferred from the town- 
ships to the county. Fifty-five of the 
state’s 105 counties now operate under 
the county unit plan. 
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Taxation and Finance ‘ 


° ° Jackson Phillips, Editor 


States Look for 


More Income 


Tax Increases Threaten 
as Deficits Loom for °59 


AYERS of state and local taxes may 

still entertain hope for relief in this 
area, but in much of the country these 
hopes will probably prove without foun- 
dation. Most states and many local gov- 
ernments are evidently in need of fairly 
sizable increases in funds. The mounting 
cost of government at all levels, a rising 
demand for governmental services, inade- 
quate existing tax structures and tax 
yield drops in the recent economic re- 
cession, are among the factors contribut- 
ing to prospective tax increases or im- 
position of new taxes. 

A number of state governments have 
got by in recent years by relying on 
surpluses built up during the war or in 
less pressing times but, now that these 
are gone and deficits are turning up like 
flies at a picnic, legislators must face 
up to some rather difficult problems. 
Needless to say, cities and counties face 
the same problems and, since in many 
cases they must go to their state legis- 
latures for permission, it is to be hoped 
their problems will receive the consid- 
eration they deserve. 

The magnitude of new funds needed 
by state governments next year is not 
known and will not be known until 
budgets are adopted, but some indication 
of the size of the problem can be had 
by the size of current deficits or the 
amount of new funds public officials say 
will be needed. Generally, the figures 
cited may be on the high side since the 
purpose of advance notices is to soften 
up the public and to prepare the climate 
for legislators to vote for some kind of 


increase. Even so, some rather sizable 
figures have been tossed out in various 
States. 


New York State and California head 
the list with each apparently needing 
about $200 million next year to balance 
their possible expenditures. Pennsylva- 
nia and New York City come next, 
each needing about $100 million for the 
year, followed by Ohio and Michigan 
whose officials have stated they need $80 
million and $65 million respectively. 
Texas is said to require between $50 
million and $75 million a year over the 
next biennium, while Missouri will re- 
quire about $35 million for next year 
alone. None of these figures are official 
and represent only statements made by 
various state officials to the press; but 
they indicate the magnitude and the 
generality of the problem. Other states 
which will need funds but of a magnitude 
unknown now include New Jersey, Flor- 
ida and Oklahoma. 


It is not surprising that, in view of 
the size of the increases needed, the 
most talked about new taxes are on in- 
come and sales, for these broad base 
taxes promise the highest yields. New 
Jersey is thought by some to be a can- 
didate for either a sales or income tax, 
as the rising cost of state government 
continues to press property owners who 
presently bear the largest part of the 
state tax burden. A New Jersey income 
tax, of course, would have implications 
for New York State finance because 
New Jersey residents working in New 
York pay income taxes to that state. 
If a New Jersey income tax were set 
up with a reciprocal clause, the present 
amount paid by New Jersey residents 
to New York would go to the New Jer- 
sey treasury and necessitate New York’s 
finding some $30 million to $40 million 
annually to replace it. 
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Texas has been experiencing a rather 
severe financial strain and is thought 
to be on the verge of enacting a sales 
tax, income tax or both; it is one of 
the few states that so far has had to 
rely on neither. Michigan, like Texas, 
is awaiting the results of a tax study 
and some observers think that an income 
tax may be in the offing for that state. 

Oklahoma officials have been quoted 
as saying that instituting withholding 
on the existing income tax would solve 
some of that state’s problems; withhold- 
ing would produce a windfall in the 
first year that properly managed would 
allow a surplus for future use. Penn- 
sylvania officials are thought to be con- 
sidering broadening the base of that 
state’s sales tax and Ohio officials are 
doing the same. Missouri believes in- 
creasing rates on the income tax might 
be a help and New Yorkers, who this 
year got an income tax rate boost when 
the legislature voted to skip the custom- 
ary tax markdown, are expected to be 
in for more of the same. 

7 * * 

Other taxes said to be under consider- 
ation are those on tobacco, utilities and 
gasoline. Some California officials think 
a tax of three cents per pack on ciga- 
rettes would solve a large part of the 
problem of new revenue. New York 
State has under consideration a tax in- 
crease of one cent per package of ciga- 
rettes. Missouri officials have talked 
about a tax on utilities, such as telephone 
use and electricity consumption. 

While the gasoline tax has _ been 
raised increasingly in recent years, it 
appears that there are still further boosts 
ahead. The federal government's ambi- 
tious highway program shows signs of 
lagging and many signs point to another 
increase in the gasoline tax in order to 
keep the federal part of the plan moving. 
A one cent per gallon federal increase 
has been widely mentioned as a prospect. 
States, too, in order to keep up with 
and match federal highway funds, find 
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the gasoline tax an attractive one. A 
Federation of Tax Administrators’ sur- 
vey shows that fourteen states have 
raised taxes on gasoline or diesel oil in 
the past three years while two, Montana 
and Pennsylvania, lowered gasoline 
taxes. Twenty states now tax gasoline 
at six cents per gallon, ten at five cents 
and ten at seven cents. Even so, in- 
creases are being talked about for next 
year in some states. New York has 
under consideration an increase of two 
cents per gallon; an increase of an un- 
specified amount has been mentioned in 
Missouri. 

While many of these increases or 
changes may never come about and, even 
if increases are made, will probably take 
a different form than here mentioned, 
the volume of talk and rumor in the 
press has many implications. Public 
finance specialists have long held the 
notion that any particular tax base can 
and should be used only up to a certain 
point and that what has to be consid- 
ered is the impact of the tax at all levels 
of government, not just one. Three 
layers of an income tax, for example, 
are generally considered to be one too 
many; and when the combined rate of 
a tax on a particular commodity gets 
too high, the search for means of avoid- 
ance or evasion intensifies. 

For municipalities state tax increases 
inevitably have certain unpleasant impli- 
cations because generally cities and 
counties are last in line to tap the tax- 
payer, the federal and state ‘government 
being ahead. Thus, as new bases or 
rates are employed by upper echelons 
of government, cities will find their own 
taxing problem becoming more difficult. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
possible increases, however, is that gov- 
ernment like anything else must be paid 
for and when voters first ask for in- 
creased services and then balk at higher 
taxes, the political figure has a right to 
be perplexed. Many professional tax 
reducers overlook this point. They 
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simply suggest that all governments 
economize or, more deviously, urge 
holding the line on particular taxes, 
while seeking increased expenditures for 
a particular activity. This is most 
noticeable among automobile interests 
who, on the one hand, demand improved 
highways and, on the other, agitate 
against any increase in the gasoline tax. 


Voters Approve $1.8 Billion 
Bond Proposals 


State and municipal bond proposals 
reported as approved during the month 
of November totaled $1,878,823,118, ac- 
cording to The Daily Bond Buyer. A 
total of $1,799,263,411 was approved at 
the November 4, 1958, elections. No- 
vember approvals were higher than 
those in the like month of 1957, when 
$888 million were approved, but were 
than those of November 1956, 
when $2,565 million were approved. 
Bonds defeated in November 1958 
totaled $640,488,500 as compared with 
$217,863,534 in November 1957. 

For the eleven months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1958, bond approvals totaled 
$3,499 million as compared with $2,733 
million for all of 1957, $4,642 million for 
all of 1956 and $2,856 million for all of 
1955. 

Among the larger bond issues ap- 
proved in November 1958 were the fol- 
lowing: $780 million, California, various 
purpose; $225 million, Los Angeles 
County flood control district; $200 mil- 
lion, New York State slum clearance 
and housing; $71.6 million, Baltimore; 
$69.9 million, Philadelphia, various pur- 
pose; $45.9 million, New Jersey water 
supply; $26.8 million, Rhode Island, 
various purpose; $28.1 million, Los 
Angeles County, various improvements; 
$25 million, state of Washington, insti- 
tutions and colleges; $24.5 million, King 
County, Washington, Seattle School Dis- 
trict No. 1; and $23.3 million, Fort 
Worth, improvements. 
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Fort Worth Rejects 
Income Tax 


In a special election on November 18, 
1958, the voters of Fort Worth, Texas, 
rejected a proposed income tax by a 
three to one margin. Also rejected in 
the same election were nine bond issues 
and a proposed charter amendment to 
increase the general property tax rate 
limit from $1.90 to $2.30 per $100 of 
assessed value. Only two bond proposi- 
tions were approved—a $400,000 issue 
for fire stations and a $22,875,000 issue 
for street improvements. 

Although considerable interest was 
generated locally in all the proposals, 
the one providing for an income tax was 
especially noteworthy. It took the form 
of an amendment to the Fort Worth 
city charter and would have authorized 
the city council to levy a tax of 1 per 
cent on the gross earnings of individuals 
and the net profits of businesses. The 
tax would have applied to residents of 
the city and non-residents who earned 
salaries, commissions or other 
compensation within the city. It would 
also have covered the net profits of busi- 
nesses and professions conducted by 
residents and that portion of the net 
profits of non-resident businesses which 
was earned in the city. In the case of 
corporations having an office or place 
of business in the city, the tax would 
have applied only to net profits resulting 


wages, 


from work done or services performed 
within the city. 

A novel and interesting feature of the 
proposed tax was a credit allowed prop- 
erty taxpayers. Not than 50 per 
cent of the municipal income tax paid 
by a taxpayer would have been credited 
toward his property tax bill. This would 
have had the effect of reducing the rela- 
tive importance of the property tax in 
the city’s total revenue structure. 

In addition to intense local concern, 
the Fort Worth income tax proposal 
elicited widespread interest among city 
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officials, students of public finance and 
interested observers throughout the State. 
For one thing, it was the first attempt 
by any Texas city to levy a broadbased 
non-property tax. Municipalities in the 
Lone Star State continue to rely heavily 
upon property taxation and_ service 
charges in financing current operations. 
The only local non-property tax in use 
is the gross receipts levy on privately 
operated utilities operating within cities 
and towns. 

Perhaps even more significant was the 
fact that the Fort Worth income tax 
would have provided the opportunity for 
a legal test of the extent of the taxing 
powers which cities have under the home 
rule amendment of the Texas constitu- 
tion. For more than four decades, cities 
with more than 5,000 population which 
have adopted their own charters have 
enjoyed extensive powers under home 
rule. In fields other than taxation, these 
powers have been interpreted as includ- 
ing all of the power which the state 
legislature has in such fields, unless 
there is a general state statute enacted 
to the contrary. 

With the state government having 
express constitutional authority to levy 
an income tax,! some legal authorities 
hold that home rule cities have the same 
power in the absence of a prohibitory 
state law. Since there have been no 
attempts by cities to levy any non- 
property taxes which have not been ex- 
pressly authorized by the state, however, 
there has been no specific legal ruling on 
this point. 

Lynn F. ANDERSON 
University of Texas 


METROPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 33) 3 
1949. The recent proposal called for an 
enlarged county governing body of nine 


1 Although this legal authority is in 
existence, Texas does not levy an income 


tax. 
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members, six elected by districts and 
three by the county at large. One of 
the members to be elected at large would 
have been designated as the chairman 
of the board and was to serve as the 
county’s chief executive officer as well. 
The charter provided for the following 
elective offices: assessor, circuit clerk, 
director of finance, constables, coroner, 
county clerk, recorder, director of public 
works, prosecuting attorney, public ad- 
ministrator, sheriff and superintendent 
of schools. 

The charter was drafted by a fourteen- 
member commission which gave the 
document its unanimous approval. Under 
the Missouri constitution another county 
charter referendum cannot be held until 
after two years have elapsed. 


Study Center Created 
In Washington Area 


Late in 1958 preliminary steps were 
taken toward the organization of a per- 
manent center for metropolitan studies in 
the Washington, D. C., area. The 
temporary board of directors, which is 
securing corporate status for the non- 
profit agency, is composed of a repre- 
sentative of the National Academy of 
Sciences’ Highway Research Board, the 
presidents of the seven universities in 
the region and the president of the 
Brookings Institution. Financial sup- 
port by foundations is being sought. 

The organizing group stated that the 
center will develop and stimulate activ- 
ities in three directions: “(1) To en- 
courage fundamental social science 
research, applied specifically to metro- 
politan Washington and its tributory 
region; (2) conduct of ad hoc or con- 
tract research on problems of immediate 
social or economic importance to the 
area; (3) development of a_ balanced 
metropolitan studies program within the 
metropolitan area universities, including 
graduate programs, the cultivation of 
civic leadership, and policy seminars.” 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 


Civic Group Works 
With Legislature 


Routine Developed by the 
New York Citizens Union 


HE Citizens Union of New York 

City has been covering the legisla- 
ture intensively for over 50 years, recog- 
nizing that a great deal of New York 
City’s government and welfare is deter- 
mined at Albany. 

The union has an experienced volun- 
teer committee on legislation of about 
50 members which meets once a week 
during legislative sessions, starting with 
supper at 6:30 and ending about 11:00. 
Members are carefully chosen to include 
specialists in various fields as well as 
people of sound judgment with broad 
general backgrounds. A majority are 
lawyers but there are always others— 
college professors, businessmen, archi- 
tects, social workers, housewives, staff 
members of other civic agencies. There 
is usually a waiting list. Discussions 
are lively and the work is fun as well 
as important. The committee has a vet- 
eran chairman, Walter Frank, who has 
served for 35 years and is a past master 
at keeping things moving at a fast pace 
with a light touch. 

For purposes of reporting on bills the 
committee is divided into subcommittees : 
civil liberties, civil service, courts, edu- 
cation, election law, housing and real 
property, labor, motor vehicles, state and 
local government, taxation and finance, 
welfare and consumer problems. Each 
member usually belongs to two subcom- 
mittees. 

As the bills are introduced at Albany, 
and also as they are reported out of 
committee, the daily information sheets 
put out by the Legislative Index Com- 


pany are gone over and those bills that 
seem of most significance for New York 
City, including statewide bills, are put 
on a Citizens Union committee calendar. 
Each bill is assigned to the appropriate 
subcommittee and the subcommittee 
chairman assigns it to a_ particular 
member or members for report. Copies 
of the bill go to all members of the sub- 
committee so they can be ready to dis- 
cuss it along with the reporter. 

When committee members get together 
on Friday evenings the reports that are 
ready are read to the full committee and 
discussed. Many of them are old friends 
or enemies and can be disposed of quick- 
ly. A new and important measure may 
be discussed for half an hour. If mem- 
bers do not think there is evidence 
enough to act, the reporter or someone 
else is asked to bring in more. 

The bills are graded: “A” for ap- 
proval, “O” for opposition, “N.A.” for 
no action, “SP” for some special note 
usually a suggested amendment, and “1,” 
“2” or “3” to indicate the degree of 
approval or opposition. Thus “A-3-SP” 
indicates all-out support and the “spe- 
cial” may explain that the bill would be 
still better if a particular change were 
made. Some three hundred bills are 
acted on in this way in the course of a 
three-month legislative session. 

After each meeting minutes are pre- 
pared giving brief statements of the 
union’s position on each bill and the 
reasons for it. These are sent not only 
to the committee members but to a 
majority of the members of the legis- 
lature, including all the leaders, and to 
the governor's counsel. At the beginning 
of the session the union writes to all 
the legislators asking if they would like 
to get its comments and perhaps three- 
quarters of them say they would. Often 
amendments the union suggests in the 
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minutes appear automatically as amend- 
ments to the bill without our ever speak- 
ing to the sponsor about it. 

As the Citizens Union legislative rep- 
resentative, duly registered with the 
Secretary of State, I go to Albany the 
first part of every week e:id stay there 
for two or more days while legislators 
are there, acting as a sort of citizens’ 
lobby. I have covered in this way the 
last 25 regular annual sessions. 

The union has a program of its own 
each year and I arrange for its intro- 
duction and promotion. By now quite 
a few of our bills are on the statute 
books or in the state constitution. But 
a great deal of our work is done on 
important bills originated by others. 
Much of my time is spent in discussing 
members’ problems with them at their 
request. Sometimes the union does bill- 
drafting for them, though there is an 
official bureau for that purpose. 

After the session we always get scores 
of requests from the governor’s counsel 
for our opinions on particular bills that 
have been left with the governor for 
action. We try to write about every bill 
before the governor on which we have 
taken a position whether we get such a 
request or not. Sometimes our memo is 
quoted by the governor in approving or 
disapproving a bill. Our batting average 
has been about the same with governors 
of both parties, and reasonably good. 

This isn’t quite all, for the work with 
the legislature ties in with another major 
job which we undertake every year with 
another big committee—the job of giving 
the voters nonpartisan advice in local 
elections. When the legislators come up 
for reelection, the union has a lot of 
material on their records and makes full 
use of it in appraising their qualifica- 
tions. In addition to my impressions of 
the attitudes and stature of the members 
as observed at Albany, we have our 
committee’s carefully considered judg- 
ments on many of the bills they have 
introduced and on their voting records 
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on bills that we have considered. We 
make out a detailed credit and debit 
sheet for each of New York City’s 25 
senators and 65 assemblymen and use it 
as part of the evidence. 

Whether followed up by election ad- 
vice or not, I think this kind of a sys- 
tematic job with the state legislature 
would be well worth doing in every siz- 
able city. It is a job which needs staff 
help, but which members always find of 
intense interest. 

GeorceE Executive Secretary 
Citizens Union of New York City 


Citizen Group Saves 
Manager Plan 


A citizens group in Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, made up of member of the League 
of Women Voters, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Trade, labor organ- 
izations and other interested persons, 
waged a vigorous and successful cam- 
paign to retain the city’s council-manager 
government. It circulated an annual re- 
port issued by the city outlining accom- 
plishments of the city under its manager 
plan. A twenty-minute movie citing the 
city’s accomplishments was prepared and 
shown over both television stations serv- 
ing the city. A speakers’ organization, 
sponsored by the Toastmasters’ Club, 
explained the working of the city gov- 
ernment to service clubs. 

The council-manager plan was re- 
tained on November 4 by a vote of 4,303 
to 2,894. Because of the campaign, citi- 
zens now seem much better informed 
about ‘their local government and are 
aware of the services the city is render- 
ing and the problems with which it is 
faced. The campaign has resulted in the 
development of a better community spirit 
and a greater desire for solving the 
city’s problems. 

F. K. Kye 
City Manager 
Ashland, Kentucky 
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Hold Workshop 
On Teaching Politics 


The Bulletin of the Citizenship Clear- 
ing House reports that the fourth an- 
nual national workshop on teaching pol- 
itics, sponsored by the Clearing House, 
was held in Grafton, Illinois, August 29- 
September 2. Dean John M. Swarthout 
of Portland State College was director. 
Twenty-one participants and nine staff 
members, representing 26 colleges and 
universities, attended. Participants had 
been nominated by senior professors of 
graduate schools throughout the country. 

Panel discussions covered such topics 
as The Development of Political Atti- 
tudes and Ideals as a Teaching Respon- 
sibility, The Beginning Course, The 
Political Scientist in Politics, and Par- 
ticipation and Research: Laboratory 
Methods in the Teaching of Politics. 

Three informal evening sessions heard 
U. S. Senator Paul H. Douglas of IIli- 
nois, Georgé W. Healy, Jr., editor of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and Governor Cecil 
H. Underwood of West Virginia. 


Clarksburg Gets 
Lane Bryant Award 


The Non-Partisan Association of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, was winner 
of the $1,000 group award of Lane Bry- 
ant, New York department store, for its 
role in ridding the community of politi- 
cal corruption. The award was accepted 
by Marc Selman, association president. 
Clarksburg had a long and turbulent 
history of corrupt government. To im- 
prove conditions, some 2,500 citizens 
formed the association, which bought 
control of a weekly newspaper to create 
a free press, elected all candidates to a 
charter commission and worked success- 
fully for adoption of the council-manager 
charter it drafted. Today, a sound, effi- 
cient government functions in Clarksburg 
as a result of the association’s work. 
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Nomination of the Clarksburg associa- 
tion was made by the National Municipal 
League. 

The award of $1,000 to an individual 
went to Rev. W. L. Buffington of Paine 
College, Augusta, Georgia, for his work 
in instigating, building and equipping 
the Faith Cabin Libraries throughout 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

The group honorable mention went to 
the Louisiana State Labor Council AFL- 
CIO for the voluntary work of its mem- 
bers during the Hurricane Audrey 
disaster. Honorable mention for an indi- 
vidual went to motion picture star Don 
Murray for his work in instigating and 
aiding in the development of the Home- 
less European Land Program. 

This tenth anniversary of the Lane 
Bryant Annual Awards presented for 
outstanding volunteer work was ob- 
served on November 13 at a luncheon 
held at the Plaza Hotel, New York City. 
Presentations were made by Raphael 
Malsin, president of Lane Bryant, Inc. 


Recent Publications 
A Look At Planning in Metropolitan 
Boston (1958, 66 pages) has been issued 
by the Leagues of Women Voters of 
that city, Brookline, Lexington, Newton, 
Watertown and Westwood, “to inform 
their membership and the public about 
regional planning.” “Since the primary 
emphasis of the League of Women 
Voters is on the structure of govern- 
ment,” says the Introduction, “this study 
is focused in large part on how existing 
government structures, from the local 
through the metropolitan to the state 
level, are handling regional planning.” 
Newton—A Guide to Its Government 
(1958, 44 pages) comes from the 
League of Women Voters of Newton, 
Massachusetts. It describes the city, how 
it is governed, explains elections, city 
finance, police and fire departments and 
other city services. he pamphlet was 
underwritten by the Newton Bankers 
Association, made up of some eight local 
banking institutions. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Ralph W. Conant, Editor 


Fiscal Crisis Brings 
Program for Action 


Washington State Council 
Makes Recommendations 


(THE fiscal crisis confronting the state 

of Washington is said to have 
assumed emergency proportions because 
of the combined effects of an unbalanced 
budget and a business recession. The 
present biennium began with a deficit of 
$30 million. Projections indicate a 
tripling of this debt by 1961, and the 
gap will continue to widen if present 
services must be financed out of the 
existing tax structure. This is the 
problem that prompted the state legis- 
lature in 1957 to create the Tax Advis- 
ory Council to “survey and analyze all 
aspects of existing tax statutes and eval- 
uate the administration, yield and effect 
thereof.” 

Recommendations of the fifteen-man 
council, led by Harold S. Shefelman, 
Seattle lawyer and civic leader, are set 
forth in a 107-page report titled Financ- 
ing State and Local Government in 
Washington: A Program for Action 
(Olympia, 1958). 

Following a definition of the problem, 
summarized in the first paragraph of 
this article, the report gives the council's 
basic program in four steps: 

1. Minimize the need for additional 
revenue by determining the extent to 
which the state and local government 
can furnish services within a reasonable 
tax structure and by insuring that those 
services are effectively performed; 

2. Devise procedures to enable local 
government to be more nearly self-sup- 
porting, to the end that local govern- 
ment would not require additional state 
grants, special levies for current oper- 
ating expenses would not be necessary, 


greater bonding capacity would become 
available, and the amount of state aid 
for schools would be reduced; 

3. Rehabilitate the property tax to 
make it more equitable as among prop- 
erty owners and more responsive to the 
revenue needs of local government; 

4. Balance the state budget from 
revenue sources within the present tax 
structure—primarily from the sales tax 
imposed on a broader base and at an 
increased rate. Also remove certain ex- 
emptions. 

A tie vote in the council prevented it 
from recommending a net income tax 
as an alternative source of state revenue. 
The report emphasizes that “unless the 
first three steps of its program are suc- 
cessful in bringing the trend of revenues 
and expenditures more nearly into bal- 
ance, further increases in the sales tax 
beyond the level suggested in this report 
would reach a practicable limit and the 
state would then be forced to reconsider 
the net income tax.” 

The report also says that “failure to 
achieve greater self-support at the local 
level through the recommended changes 
in the property tax may confront the 
state with the question of abandoning 
the [constitutional] 40-mill limit to make 
the necessary local revenues available.” 

Limited funds prevented the council 
from making any detailed recommenda- 
tions for trimming governmental services 
and functions to essentials. But, it said, 
“A major project for the next biennium 
should be a thorough examination . . . 
of the principal areas of expenditure in 
state government, with special emphasis 
upon the budgetary process and the 
method and amount of state appropria- 
tions for education and public assist- 
ance.” 

The report points out other ways to 
minimize the need for additional rev- 
enues: more effective program manage- 
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ment through improved budgetary and 
administrative controls and better fiscal 
administration. 

A final section of the report gives a 
summary of background material and 
supporting data. 


County Road 
System Analyzed 


“One of the consuming problems in 
America today is that of creating a sys- 
tem of highways and roads adequate to 
the ever advancing needs and demands 
of a dynamic era.” Traditionally, coun- 
ties have occupied a key role in meeting 
this need. Even now, with road activi- 
ties and programs shifting from the 
counties to the cities and states and to 
the national government, a_ significant 
part of the current responsibility remains 
with the county. At the same time we 
are told of ineffectiveness and waste in 
the typical county government. Seldom 
do we see proof of this. 

County Road Administration in Colo- 
rado (Bureau of State and Community 
Service, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, 1958, 40 pages), by Conrad L. Mc- 
Bride, is an attempt to show the real 
situation in one state. 

The principal conclusions are that 
“the organizational structure of county 
government [in Colorado] is not well 
adapted to road administration” and that 
“economy and efficiency will not be 
achieved if the present county arrange- 
ments are left intact.” But, the report 
continues, “It would be a gross error to 
assume that the responsibility for this 
change rests with the county. The obli- 
gation and authority clearly lie with the 
legislature.” 


Census Bureau Issues 
Population Projections 

The Bureau of the Census released in 
November IIlustrative Projections of the 
Population of the United States, By Age 
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and Sex: 1960 to 1980. This report, 
prepared by Meyer Zitter and Jacob S. 
Siegel, is No. 187 in the P-25 series 
titled Current Population Reports. It 
supersedes No. 123 in the series. The 
25-page report presents four series of 
projections. The figures indicate the 
approximate future level and age-sex 
composition of the population by alter- 
native assumptions of future fertility, 
mortality and net immigration. As such, 
it should prove useful to persons re- 
quiring some indication of the size of the 
population in later years. The report 
warns, however, that “the long run pro- 
jections of total population are subject 
to considerable error” and that “even in 
the short run, the projected population 
for some age groups may differ substan- 
tially from the actual population.” 


More on 
Texas Taxes 


The Texas State Tax Study Commis- 
sion has issued the fourth, fifth and sixth 
in a series of factual reports on the 
state’s tax structure.! 

Taxes Paid by Individuals (Austin, 
1958, 24 pages) deals with levies by the 
state on particular commodities, usually 
referred to as selective sales or excise 
taxes. In addition, the report presents 
revenue estimates for several other taxes 
in this class not now imposed. 

Taxes Paid by Business (Austin, 1958, 
33 pages) is an analysis and evaluation 
of taxes on businesses operating in 
Texas. Changes in the state’s business 
tax policy, the report notes, could have 
significant effect on industrial develop- 
ment and important aspects of state life. 
So, in cases where changes would either 
greatly increase or decrease state tax 
revenue, the report shows estimates of 
the magnitude of such changes. In addi- 
tion, the report estimates the yield which 
the state could expect from a value- 


1 See the Review, June 1958, page 304. 
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added tax, a gross receipts tax and from 
several forms of corporation income 
taxes. 

Our Property Taxes (Austin, 1958, 26 
pages) explains important aspects of 
ad valorem taxation in Texas and points 
to serious flaws in assessment practices. 
The hardest classes of property to assess, 
the report observes, are personal and 
“special properties” like natural re- 
sources, public utilities and _ financial 
institutions. 


Financial Equalization 


For Schools Studied 


The problem of financing a minimum 
program of education for every child 
has long been a chief concern of Amer- 
ican educators. Financial Equalization 
for the Public Schools of California, by 
Edgar L. Morphet,' Ben M. Harris and 
C. Earl Miller, Jr., (Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1958, 82 pages, $2.00) is an 
attempt to trace major developments in 
financing a foundation program of edu- 
cational opportunity in California. More 
specifically, it is an analysis of progress 
in providing for financial equalization 
for the public schools in that state. 

The study begins with a brief review 
of the major trends in financing educa- 
tion. Special attention is devoted to 
trends since the foundation program in 
California was established in 1945. 
Strengths and weaknesses in the present 
school finance situation are reviewed. 
The ten widely recognized basic guide- 
lines essential to a satisfactory program 
of equalization serve as the primary 
frame of reference. 


Consolidation Recommended 
For Three Missouri Units 


A Report on Proposed Consolidation 
of the Municipalities of Ladue, Fron- 
tenac and Huntleigh Village, Missouri, 
prepared by the Governmental Research 
Institute of St. Louis (1958, 36 pages) 
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recommends a merger of the three units. 
Four principal reasons are given: (1) 
They would be in a better position to 
work out common problems and plan 
future developments; (2) a consolidated 
municipality would have the minimum 
population required by state law to frame 
and adopt a home rule city charter; (3) 
a new government could provide needed 
municipal services more economically 
and efficiently than the old ones; (4) 
consolidation would help “solve one of 
the most serious problems of St. Louis 
County—the multiplicity of municipal 
governments.” 


New Legislative 
Bulletin Issued 


In preparation for action at the 1959 
legislative session, the Association of 
Washington Cities (Olympia) has issued 
since March a monthly series titled 
Legislative Bulletin. These have dealt 
largely with local problems which re- 
quire some legislative action for solution. 
A central theme has been the weak 
financial position of Washington cities. 
The association’s state legislative com- 
mittee has also published two pamphlets 
dealing with the same problem. One is 
Cities Should Be Partners in Govern- 
ment (1958, sixteen pages) and Finan- 
cial Needs of Cities and Towns in Wash- 
ington (1958, eight pages). 


Reports on Aciivities 
Of Research Groups 


GRA Reporter (Third Quarter, 1958) 
published the following items of interest 
to researchers: 

The Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
is examining the organization and activ- 
ity of special purpose taxing districts. 
The study considers the need for such 
districts, their relation to other govern- 
mental units and the cost of financing 
them. The association has a continuing 
project of making school enrollment 
projections on larger school districts as 
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guides to school needs. The projections 
are made annually for some eighteen 
districts. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce is working on the development 
of recommendations for a uniform per- 
sonal property tax assessment system 
for Indiana. 

The Rhode Island Public Expenditure 
Council has been preparing a publication 
on the property tax in Rhode Island 
for distribution to members and to pub- 
lic information media. 

The Ohio Municipal League has a 
special committee studying the problem 
of administering the municipal income 
tax in Ohio. The committee has devel- 
oped a model ordinance, suggested re- 
porting forms, and is considering the 
problem of uniform regulations. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Associa- 
tion is studying the problem posed by a 
1957 Supreme Court decision requiring 
one New Jersey municipality to assess 
at 100 per cent of full value. NJTA is 
bringing more than a decade of assess- 
ment studies to bear on the issue, which 
encompasses the whole field of assess- 
ment administration and standards of 
value for real and personal property. 

The Governmental Research Institute, 
St. Louis, is making a comprehensive 
survey of the St. Louis police depart- 
ment. As each phase of the department's 
operation is surveyed, the institute helps 
install those recommendations upon 
which agreement is reached. The results 
of new procedures are observed closely 
to determine the need for modification. 


New Research Bureau 

A Bureau of Governmental Research 
has been established at Arizona State 
College, Tempe. Ralph R. Wright is 


director. 
Gets Award 


Robert J. Pitchell recently received 
the Western Political Science Associa- 
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tion’s annual award for “distinguished 
research on some aspect of political sci- 
ence in the western states,” for his study, 
Twentieth Century California’s Voting 
Behavior. 


Absentee Voting Laws Compared 


The Illinois Legislative Council has 
issued an eighteen-page study of Civilian 
Absentee Voting Laws (Springfield, 
August 1958), which summarizes the 
existing Illinois law and compares the 
provisions and procedures of laws in 
other states. 


WGRA Conference Proceedings 


The Proceedings of the Seventeenth 
Annual Conference of the Western Gov- 
ernmental Research Association, held at 
Long Beach, California, November 21-22, 
1957, were published in July at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley (82 pages, 
$1.00). 


Strictly Personal 


Lewis Mumrorp, widely known writer 
on city planning, has received the first 
appointment to the Ford visiting pro- 
fessorship in city planning at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Homer E. Scace, formerly research 
associate of the New York State legis- 
lature, has joined the Texas Research 
League staff as research associate. 

Frep W. Bennion, formerly executive 
director of the Wyoming Taxpayers 
Association, is associate director of the 
Tax Foundation of Hawaii. He will 
become director when the present direc- 
tor, Roy E. Brown, retires. DuANe W. 
Riccert has been appointed executive 
director of the Wyoming organization. 

Eucene V. ApbAMs is executive secre- 
tary of the Chester County branch of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Pennsylvania Economy League (Eastern 
Division) in Philadelphia. 
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Books in Review 
Electoral College 


Tue Exectorat By Lucius 
Wilmerding, Jr. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
xiii, 224 pp. $5.00. 

Mr. Wilmerding has been for many 
years specializing in problems of repre- 
sentation and this small volume brings 
together in excellent order and clarity 
the early history of the electoral college, 
the expectation of the Founding Fathers 
that the college would represent voters 
rather than state governments, the lack 
of precision of the system in doing so 
when state delegations to the college 
are recorded as a unit regardless of a 
possible 49 per cent minority. Various 
schemes for improvement have been de- 
vised; he rejects the idea of letting the 
state votes be split in proportion to the 
popular vote since that would be pro- 
portional representation which he finds 
horrifying, since its adoption might lead 
to some similar application of the prin- 
ciple to the House of Representatives. 

His remedy, set forth with a proposed 
text for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, proposes election of electors by 
congressional districts plus two electors 
to be chosen at large in each state. He 
would reduce the present recourse to 
election of the president in Congress, 
when the electoral vote fails to produce 
a majority, by reducing the requirement 
for election to a plurality of 40 per cent 
of the whole number of electors. In the 
event that the choice goes to Congress 
in a joint meeting of the two houses, 
voting is to be taken by heads and not 
by states, requiring a majority of the 
whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives present. 

With regard to his method, the author 
admits that congressional districts are 
not fairly apportioned within thé states, 
resulting usually in giving undue impor- 
tance to rural versus urban voters, and 
his amendment would deepen the tempta- 
tion to maintain such vested opportuni- 
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ties and increase the urgency of finding 
a neutral or balanced authority in each 
state for apportioning congressional and 
legislative districts rather than the legis- 
lators whose interest in the matter is 
bound to be self-serving. A few states, 
however, have already set up separate 
or alternative methods of apportionment 
and the battle for fair apportionment 
should, of course, properly be conducted 
on its own merits. In this the Congress 
could help by restoring a rule that limits 
the amount of variation from the norm 
which it would permit in the election of 
representatives. 

This book will probably remain for 
many years the definitive work on the 
subject because of the completeness of 
its coverage and the high competence of 
its author. RSC. 


Licensing 

GOVERNMENT AND LICENSING — THE 
ALABAMA Pattern. By Robert J. Frye. 
University, University of Alabama, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1958. 
x, 83 pp. 

The author of this informative book- 
let, faced with a difficult problem of be- 
ing factual about a system which he later 
acknowledges to be ambiguous and 
faulty, is to be congratulated for with- 
holding his salvo until after he has 
drawn the lines of battle. 

This “analysis of professional licensing 
in Alabama” is a necessary addition to 
a field that deserves a great deal more 
study and attention. Those who believe 
that the end result of “professional” 
licensing may for all practical purposes 
result in a return to the guild system, 
will find some small solace ig the fact 
that in Alabama only fifteen groups have 
attained true “professional status” within 
the embrace of the law. Cosmetologists, 
insurance salesmen, stevedores and oth- 
ers are still, under Alabama law, only 
people earning a living. 
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The author explains concisely the 
background of licensing in his state, the 
manner in which the various legitimized 
professions are organized, the methods 
by which they exercise control over 
entrée to the profession, and their means 
of enforcing rulings and standards. 


As has everyone else who ever attempt- 
ed it, he has failed to formulate an ade- 
quate definition of a profession. Indeed, 
one may question whether the author 
really had his tongue in cheek when he 
labeled as “cynical” the definition of 
W. Brooke Graves, which holds that a 
professional group is “one that has suc- 
ceeded in developing a jargon incom- 
prehensible to others about things which 
are in themselves actually quite simple.” 

Though he failed to define a profes- 
sion, the author has put his finger on 
the malignancy of the system. After re- 
peating the question “who guards the 
guardians?” he says: “Since licensing 
bodies have a public role, then the issue 
becomes one of ensuring the responsi- 
bility of these«bodies. In no avenue of 
life can government give a blank check 
to any group of men. Nor should one be 
given to the professions.” 

Licensing agencies in Alabama exer- 
cise a high degree of autonomy. The 
public, the author concludes, cannot be 
expected to exercise control under such 
conditions and “does not now in fact 
exercise control.” 


Greater lay representation and 
strengthened gubernatorial or legisla- 
tive supervision are advocated as rem- 
edies, but obviously without real en- 
thusiasm or hope. 

It is regrettable that this could not 
have been a full-scale examination of 
the problem in each of the 49 states with 
some useful recommendations for allevi- 
ating a situation which appears to be 
heading toward a modern revival of the 
guild system. 

R.W.C. 
G.P. 


Reform Politics 


Tue Po.ttics or Rerorm—KANSAS 
City’s Muwnicrpat GoverNMENT 1925- 
1950. By A. Theodore Brown. Kansas 
City, Missouri, Community Studies, Inc., 
1958. ix, 430 pp. 

This book, in mimeographed form, 
accumulated at the instance of City 
Manager C. Perry Cookingham, recites 
the efforts of the good people of Kansas 
City to break free from the corrupt 
Pendergast machine, long in power be- 
cause of its use of 60,000 fraudulent 
votes. The gradual accumulation of 
political power against Pendergast, the 
waning of his strength through several 
elections before the income tax authori- 
ties got him, and the purging of the 
voting rolls, are all detailed. 

The city manager in the Pendergast 
era, when Kansas City was the out- 
standing black sheep among council- 
manager cities, was a docile servant of 
the machine and shared his power with 
political headquarters in every appoint- 
ment and policy, eventually being in- 
dicted for embezzling water department 
funds ten weeks before he died and after 
he had been displaced in 1939. Then 
follow the brighter years, the © ntinued 
reelection of people of character to the 
council and the support of the highly 
competent and warmly appreciated ad- 
ministration for the last eighteen years 
of Manager Cookingham. 

Case histories of the politics of indi- 
vidual cities are much needed as source 
material in the literature of American 
municipal government and too few are 
written. Only in such case histories can 
be given some of the story in elections 
over a 25- or 50-year period of what 
the contending political forces are, what 
methods they use and what events influ- 
ence the popular vote. They deserve to 
be written, as this is, objectively and 
with proper documentation even if this 
destroys some of the drama which gets 
into such tales when they are written 
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up by newspapermen in slanted fashion, 
as in Our Fair City, a collection of such 
tales, published in 1947 by the Vanguard 


Press. RSC. 
Prison Management 


Poticy CHANGE IN PRISON MANAGE- 


MENT. By Richard H. McCleery. East 
Lansing, Michigan State University, 
Governmental Research Bureau, 1957. 
39 pp. 


This pamphlet may or may not make 
a major contribution to the fields of 
penology or criminology. As a study in 
public administration, however, it is very 
good indeed. It is one of those 
quent studies which combine a h - 
gree of theoretical sophistication with a 
richness of empirical detail. The some- 
times dull abstractions of public admin- 
istration writings come to life here and 
the complex drama of administrative 
change is made comprehensible. 

Next important is the way in which 
the author uses social science concepts 
to make his study of prisons exciting 
to a person who cares little about pris- 
ons as such. For example, although it 
is no new discovery to find that control 
of information channels serves to main- 
tain or subvert authority, the ways in 
which this actually happens is vividly 
described. The reader immediately thinks 
of other organizational situations and 
how authority through communications 
monopoly operates there. 

The author does not use the now un- 
fashionable term “case study,” but his 
study shows how effectively a case anal- 
ysis can contribute to general adminis- 
trative theory. 

Unfortunately, the many really solid 
contributions of the study are presented 
in an unfortunate pamphlet format. The 
material is clearly of ample significance 
to be presented in an extended book 
form and/or a lead article in a top social 
science journal. 


GeorcGeE BELKNAP 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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Lobbying 


UNorFic1AL GOVERNMENT: PRESSURE 
Groups AND Lossies. Edited by Donald 
C. Blaisdell. Philadelphia, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
The Annals, September 1958. 157 pages. 
$2.00. 

A very comprehensive collection from 
seventeen competent authors of essays 
on the various facets of this important 
phenomenon in American public life. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Air Pollution 

FresH Arr GettinG Scarce IN U. S.? 
Interview with Dr. Mark D. Hollis. 
Washington 7, D. C., U. S. News & 
World Report, October 17, 1958. 11 pp. 

Wuats IN THE AIR? By Hazel 
Holly. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1958. 20 pp. 25 cents. 


Community Development 


ComMmuNIty DEVELOPMENT IN Europe. 
By Dorothy and Curtis Mial. Paris, 
France, Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, European Productiv- 
ity Agency, 1958. 44 pp. 


Debt 
LEGAL AND OTHER AsPEcTs oF Mu- 
NIcCIPAL Dest RELATED TO MARKETING 
Bonps. Nuisance Suits, No-Litigation 
Certificates. Chicago 37, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, 1958. 23 pp. $1.00. 


Housing 
RELOCATION IN PHILADELPHIA. Phil- 
adelphia 3, Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 98 pp. $3.00. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
A Stupy or INstItuTIONAL NEEDS FOR 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN AND YOUTHFUL 
OFFENDERS OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland State Planning 
Commission, 1958. 64 pp. 50 cents. 
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Mental Health 

MASSACHUSETTS NEEDS IN MENTAL 
HEALTH AND THE CARE OF THE RETARD- 
ED. Boston 16, Massachusetts Special 
Commission on Audit of State Needs, 
1958. 157 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 

TowarD METROPOLITAN GOVERNMEN- 
TAL AcTION in the Tri-State Metropoli- 
tan Region. By Luther Gulick. (Ad- 
dress delivered at the Regional Plan 
Conference Luncheon, New York City, 
October 8, 1958.) New York 17, Re- 
gional Plan Association, 1958. 18 pp. 


Municipalities 
StaTisTicAL GuIpE FoR New 
City. 2nd Annual Edition. Compiled 
and Edited by Cecelia Winkler. New 
York, Department of Commerce and 

Public Events, 1958. 60 pp. 


Personnel 
Pustic PersonNNeL Councics. Their 
Organization, Composition, Functions 
and Operations. By Theodore H. Lang. 
Chicago 37, Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1958. 33 pp. $2.00. (Discount on 
quantity orders.) 
Politics 
PROFESSIONAL Potitic1aAns. A Study 
of British Party Agents. By George O. 
Comfort. Washington, D. C., Public Af- 
fairs Press, Annals of American Re- 
search, 1958. 76 pp. $1.00. 


Salaries 
SALARIES AND FRINGE BENEFITS FOR 
Pusiic Empioyees. By J. E. Gother- 
man, Sr. Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, November 16, 1958. 9 pp. 
75 cents. 


Sewage Disposal 
SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
(Eighth Edition.) By Harold E. Bab- 
bitt and E. Robert Baumann. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1958. viii, 
790 pp. $10.75. 
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Sidewalks 
Tue Peopte Like TuHem. The Story 
of the Moving Sidewalks at Dallas Love 
Field. By Austin Goodyear. (Address 
before City Council of Dallas.) Dallas, 
Texas, 1958. 7 pp. (Apply author, 
Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, Dallas.) 


Surveys 

THe Btoomincton Survey: The 
Opinions of Bloomington Voters on 
Their City, Its Government and Some 
of Its Problems. By Benjamin J. Kee- 
ley. Normal, Illinois State Normal 
University, 1958. 62 pp. 

THe Whicomico-Satissury ComMu- 
nity. A Social and Economic Survey 
of the Wicomico Area, Maryland. Phil- 
adelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 
Fels Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment, Government Consulting Serv- 
ice, 1957. Variously paged. 


Taxation and Finance 

Detait or State Tax COLLECTIONS IN 
1958. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, November 6, 1958. 30 pp. 25 
cents. 

MicHicAN Fiscat Trenps 1948-1957. 
A Ten-Year Analysis of the Revenues 
and Expenditures of the State cf Michi- 
gan. Lansing, Citizens Research Council 
of Michigan, 1958. 64 pp. $2.00. 

TAXATION AND EmpLoyee CoMPENSA- 
TION. By Gordon D. Henderson. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, 
Tax Policy, August-September 1958. 23 
pp. $1.00. 

Wuat Is Happentnc To Property 
TAXEs IN ILLINOIS AND Wuat to Do 
Asout Ir. Chicago 6, Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, Tax Department, 
1958. 12 pp. 

Traffic Safety 

HicHway SAFETY AND TRAFFIC Con- 
TROL. Edited by John W. Gibbons. 
Philadelphia 4, The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, The 
Annals, November 1958. x, 141 pp. 
$2.00. 
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Water and Sewer Rates 
WATER AND SEWER RATE SuRVEY OF 
Arizona Cities AND Towns. Phoenix, 


League of Arizona Cities and Towns, 
1958. 24 pp. $3.00. 


Water Pollution 
THe Water Controt Pro- 
GRAM OF THE U. S. Pusiic HEALTH 


To the Editor of the 
Nationat Civic Review 


I listened to Tom Reid's speech at 
Colorado Springs and read it again in 
the November Review. It seemed to 
me then and seems to me now totally 
irrelevant to the objectives of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

To begin with, he spoke with pride of 
the Ford program and concept of good 
corporate citizenship. Does Ford really 
help local governments ? 

The worst fiscal injustice of local gov- 
ernment in metropolitan counties is the 
factory village with a tiny population, a 
huge tax valuation and low taxes. Cuya- 
hoga Heights near Cleveland, with 1,000 
population and the Republic Steel plant 
and others, has the finest high school in 
the state and pays its mayor $12,000. 
Evendale with 500 people near Cincin- 
nati has a tax base of $200,000 and more 
per pupil and Lincoln Heights with 
6,000 or more people has a tax base of 
$8,000 per pupil. One Ford plant is in 
Evendale. 

Ford built another plant next to Cin- 
cinnati and begged for our water. We 
gave it and began an annexation pro- 
ceeding which was moving along when 
the little village of Fairfax started 
another. Ford joined that effort. We 
protested to Mr. Reid’s department at 
Dearborn and got nowhere. The Fairfax 
annexation was approved by the county 
commissioners. 


Letter to the Editor 


January 


Service. A Report on Progress under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act for 1957-1958. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
1958. 28 pp. 25 cents. (Apply U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
D.C.) 


I could not feel too happy about Ford's 
“good” corporate citizenship. 

Then Mr. Reid spent all his speech 
time at Colorado Springs on_business- 
men in relation to state legislatures and 
Congress. Didn't he know he was talk- 
ing to a municipal league? We heard 
no single word about good government, 
service on city councils, on local citizen 
groups, on boards of education or in 
county office. 

In fact, the whole motivation of Mr. 
Reid’s talk was to equal and surpass the 
activity of labor unions at state capitals 
and in Washington. The fact is that 
both Mr. Reid and Mr. Cordiner of 
General Electric, in his recent speech, 
have wholly exaggerated the success of 
labor in stirring up its people to register 
and vote and take active part in elec- 
tions to such legislative bodies. 

Obviously, if these same businessmen 
back political issues which working men 
think are intended to destroy unions, 
unions will organize politically for that 
campaign. “Right to work” is the per- 
fect example. The votes spill over then, 
as everybody except stupid businessmen 
should know. This issue beat John 
Bricker in Ohio last November. 

But I have never in 35 years in Ohio 
politics seen any other election where 
there was good evidence of the kind of 
labor organization at the grass roots 
that Mr. Reid glibly described. 

Cuartes P. Tart 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Buttenheim Gets 
Service Award 


Harold S. Buttenheim, editor emeri- 
tus of The American City, was presented 
with a distinguished service award by 
the American Institute of Planners at 
its 1958 annual conference in New York 
City. 

The award recognized Mr. Butten- 
heim’s more than half a century of serv- 
ice to city planning. his pioneering role 
in the cause of governmental reform, his 
influence on municipal government and 
his help in establishing a firm govern- 
mental foundation for increasingly ef- 
fective city planning. 

The citation reads: 

“For half a century the municipal 
world’s foremost champion and_publi- 
cist of city planning. In his many roles 
—as pioneer in the cause of govern- 
mental reform, organizer leader- 
extraordinary of all manner of national 
civic associations, and distinguished ed- 
itor and author—his exceptional influ- 
ence on municipal government has 
helped revolutionize and professionalize 
the administration of our nation’s cities 
and towns. In this he has helped estab- 
lish a firm public foundation for in- 
creasingly effective city planning.” 

Mr. Buttenheim has been an honorary 
vice president of the National Munici- 
pal League as well as a member of its 
Council and of several of its committees. 


Its CIVIC Review 
(Continued from page 1) 
us that the name NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 


Review is a handicap and that it makes 
little initial appeal to the mind of the 
layman. They say that the word ‘mu- 
nicipal’ suggests unwelcome public du- 
ties, struggling civic leagues, city hall 
technicalities and a sense of effort.” 
National Civic Review the 


Harold S. Buttenheim 


name most frequently suggested as an 
appropriate substitute and the one fin- 
nally approved by the League's Execu- 
tive Committee. 


New Name Delayed 
(Continued trom page 1) 

to one more accurately descriptive of 
its nature and program had come only 
recently after the question had been de- 
bated at intervals ever since 1914, only 
twenty years after the League was 
founded. The change was recommended 
by the Committee on Public Relations 
and by the Executive Committee and 
was approved in a resolution by the 
governing Council on September 14 
submitting the question to a referendum 
of the members. As announced in last 
month’s Review, the members approved 
overwhelmingly. 

Unless the Executive Committee de- 
cides on some other course, efforts to 
find successor officers of the old Na- 
tional Civic League will be continued. 
If. as seems evident. there are no such 
officers, other possible actions will be 
explored. 
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Confer on Plans 
For Metro Meeting 


Tentative plans for a one-day con- 
ference on metropolitan area problems 
were discussed in a series of mid-Decem- 
ber meetings in Milwaukee attended by 
Alfred Willoughby, League executive 
director. 

Mr. Willoughby conferred with John 
C. Lobb, executive vice president of the 
Marine National 
Exchange Bank. 
who chairman 
of the Metropoli- 
tan Study Com- 
mission, with a 
committee of the 
Milwaukee City 
Club, and with a 
group representing 
the commission. 
the City Club and 
the Citizens Bureau 
Research. 

The meetings were arranged by Ed- 
mund B. Shea. attorney and member of 
the League’s governing Council. 


Is 


Edmund B. Shea 


of Governmental 


Makes Field Trip 


A field trip was made during Decem- 
ber by John P. Wheeler. director of the 
League’s State Constitutional Studies 
Project, for discussions with several per- 
sons in New England who are serving 
the project as consultants. 

Among those with whom Dr. Wheel- 
er conferred were: 

Robert S. Babcock, who is retiring 
from the Department of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Vermont to 
assume his duties as the newly elected 
lieutenant governor of that state and 
who is making a background study of 
state legislatures: 

Robert B. Dishman. of the University 
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of New Hampshire, who is preparing a 
memorandum on the constitutional doc- 
ument as a constitutional problem; 

Victoria Schuck, of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. who is studying the amendment 
process. 

Dr. Wheeler spoke before a combined 
meeting of students of American govern- 
ment at Middlebury College on the sub- 
ject. “Are the States Obsolete?” 


Meets with LWV 


Glen R. Peterson, League senior as- 
sociate, recently discussed the advan- 
tages of the council-manager form of 
government at a meeting in Springfield, 
New Jersey, arranged by the charter 
study committee of the League of 
Women Voters. He also spoke on forms 
of government at a meeting in Moun- 
tain Lakes, New Jersey, sponsored by 
the League of Women Voters. 


Judges Consider 
Award Nominees 

A panel of ten judges last month se- 
lected winners of the 1958 Fruin-Colnon 
Award for contributions toward solving 
problems of urban and metropolitan 


areas. 

The program, in its first year, is co- 
sponsored by the National Municipal 
League and the Fruin-Colnon Contract- 
ing Company of St. Louis. Recipients, 
to be announced January 17 at the an- 
nual employee-stockholders dinner of 
the company at the Chase Hotel in St. 
Louis, will travel to St. Louis under aus- 
pices of the program. 

Among the material nominated are 
research reports of metropolitan study 
groups. symposia dealing with numerous 
aspects of urban problems, studies by 
individual scholars and programs of re- 
search agencies. 
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The Next Best Thing 


To experience fully the dramatic stimulation of a National 
Conference on Government, where hundreds of civic 
leaders, public officials and specialists meet annually to 
exchange experiences and recharge their civic batteries, the 


responsible citizen must attend in person. 


Some say t.e next best thing is to read summaries of the 


speeches and panel discussions held during the solidly 


packed four days of sessions. 


Proceedings of the 63rd annual National Conference on 


Government in Cleveland are now available. 


71 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 


National Municipal League 
17 East 68th Street New York 21, New York 


Medel Municipal Revenue Bond Law 


Prepared by Frank E. Curley with the cooperation of 37 attorneys, 


investment bankers, public officials and professors of public finance. 


The latest in the series of model laws on local government finance, this 
model presents a source of standard procedural provisions for statutes 
relating to revenue bond financing by counties and municipalities. It has 
been examined and acclaimed by fiscal experts of nine states. 
Price $1.00 (Discounts on quantity orders) 31 pages 
National Municipal League ; 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. a 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, ponrntinanmnete Form 

(17% x 2254”), 50 cents each, set Of three 1,00 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) ........ccccccseeceeeees .20 
Fofms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 

25 
Facts About the Council- ‘Manager Plan, POY =a 0S 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 05 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) ........... 05 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) .-...c..-ccseseserseseees 05 


The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 

1.00 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 

Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948)  .......ccccccsesssersersseeersenees 75 
Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) . 1.50 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages 1.00 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) . 1.50 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 1,00 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) ........cccssvsseeenees 1.00 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages .0........:cccccccceseseesseeeeeeseenes 1.00 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) ......cc.cosseeseee 1.00 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) .... 1.00 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) .......... 75 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) ....... 1.00 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) ........... 50 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 1. 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 

Civie Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952)  .....-.cssssscsesnveee 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

90 pages, mimeographed (1955) 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages Iesaared sonitna 2.00 
The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) . — —_ 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) . thinned ~ 1.00 


Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).... 4.00 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) .50 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NaTionaL Muwicipat Ra- 


New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REvigw), 32 pages (1935) . 
Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages. (1951) 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940) .... 25 


Discount on Quantity Orders —- Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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